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TYPIGAL BEAUTIES 


ALL YO U RS From the Magical Pages oj 
Ly. FLOWER BOOK 


Park’s Flower Book for 1958 is even 
lovelier than before. It contains 4 
vibrant natural color photographs 
and describes 3000 varieties of seeds 
. . Many new and rare ones as 
well as many older, standard vari. 
eties. A complete selection of 
perennial and annual flower seeds 
for your garden as well as choice 
seeds for your greenhouse or 
window garden. Write for your 
FREE copy TODAY! Orde 
direct from this page to take 
advantage of Special Bargain 
offers to introduce the new 
PARK FLOWER BOOK for 

1958. 


Grow All 
31597—BLUE LACE Petunia 


of 
Fl Hybrid Grandifiora, A Park Exclusive PA i K Ss FX ( L U S| VE 
Beautiful three inch, wide throated flowers are light blue 
and starry shaped, heavily netted in lacy effect with deep 
violet blue A perfect background companion for ‘‘Red e | 
Satin,"’ complimenting its color . . . overlooking its height. 
A Park Sairadostien 200% true, with nybria vigor ion F a S h | 0 n F 0 WwW e rs 
roducin lenty of flowers. 30 seeds 25c; 100 seeds SOc; 
350 ane 51.00; 500 seeds $1.50. BLUE LACE 
) Petunia 
TINKERBELL’S 
PETTICOAT 
Double Morning Glory 
CHRISTMAS 
CANDLE 
All Double Begonia 


TINKERBELL 
COLLECTION 
Blue Lace, 100 seeds. 
Christmas Candle, 
50c Pkt. 
Tinkerbell, 50¢ Pkt. 


$1.25 


All America 
WINNERS 1957 


zi a SATIN $1047A—TINKERBELL’S PETTICOAT 


7 : : 
Re aietihit wah 60 aces Park’s New Double Morning Glory Mixture 


25c; 100 s S0c. Full double flowers in Carnation reminder—(in shape like 

643— the petticoat filled fairy’s frock and as varied in color) 
a : GLITTERS dance through the foliage. Pink, Rose, Red, Blue, Lavender, 
Petunia and pure White are all represented. Freely borne, long 
Fiery red, white stripes. 30 lasting flowers stay open most of the day, 75° double. 
seeds 25c; 100 s SOc. A Park introduction in highest fashion. Pkt. 25c, SOc. 
#1673—TWINKLE 


Dwarf Annual Star _ Phiox. 
ou. Bier 5 Vets. OSs. 3#3307—PARK’S CHRISTMAS CANDLE 


All America Epic Making All Double Fibrous Begonia 


COLLECTION Here is the first all double fibrous begonia from seed... 
Red Satin, 100 seeds. and it is a honey. Fluffy balls of deep rose against 
i 100 seeds. emerald green waxy leaves, form a dwarf rounded plant 
. and give this new Begonia universal appeal. Blooms 
constantly all year. Exceptionally fine for pot plant. Good 
for summer beds and borders in difficult eo, — 
An F1 hybrid that is 100% true, uniform, vigorous a 
COLLECTIONS floriferous. 50% full double; 50% semi-double flowers. 


$2.00 Pkt. SOc. 


ACHIMENE “Magic Violet’ 


Here is a rare everblooming relative of the African Violet and the Gloxinia with a wider range 
of colors and more prolific than either. A choice window plant all year, fine summer shady 
bedder. The bulbs are tiny, but very productive. We're sure you'll love it. Mixed colors 3 
bulbs, SOc; Collection of 10 varieties separately labelled, regular value $3.35 for only $3.00. 


ORDER DIRECT ON COUPON! 


eee ee ee 


GEO. W. PARK seen co. Serer: 


Send postpaid the following: 0 Tinkerbell’s Petticoat Double Morning Glory 


Pkt. 50c. 
© Petunia Blue Lace 250 Seeds $1.00 © 10 Achimene Bulbs Mixed $1.50 
© Special All America Collection $1.00 


0 Collection of 10 separately labelled Achi- 
Tinkerbell Collection $1.25 menes $3.00 


Combination of above two specials $2.00 © Christmas Candle Fibrous Begonia Pkt. SOc 
Name Enclosed is $ 


St. or Rd. 


Zone State 
0 Send Park's Flower Book for 1958 FREE!! 





POPULAR GARDEN KIT 


A wonderful gift for your friends with small gardens! 
Handsome case and jewel-like lucite cover make it a 
delight to behold—a thrill to use. So simple and easy, 
it’s even suitable for beginners or young gardeners. 
Makes 50 tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and 
lime (acidity). Easy-to-follow directions. Complete in 
every way. ious list 125 different flowers, vegetables. 
Give years of gardening pleasure for only $6.98. 


HORTICULTURAL KIT 


Ideal for those who make 
gardening a real hobby. 
Steel chest with carrying 
handle. Weighs only 94 lbs. 
Makes 150 tests; instruc- 
tions, charts for 225 flowers, 
vegetables, fruits, lawn. A 
favorite with better garden- 
ers. Users say it’s their best 
garden aid. Only $15.95. 


SUPER deLUXE KIT 

For those who wish the 
best! Lifetime, streamline 
steel chest. More test solu- 
tions, larger equipment. Full 
directions. Weighs only 123 
lbs. Only $29.95. 


Over 
500,000 
Now 
»in Use | 


‘ 
= 


Delivery Before Christmas Guaranteed 


All orders are filled by return mail. Orders received 
through December 17th are sure to be delivered to your 


lucky friends and relatives in time to 


Stores: Write 


Jor Special Offer Sudbury Laboratory, Box 6), South Sudbury, Mass. s 
. - Attached is list of names and addresses to whom please send 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Soil Test Kits a Sudbury Kits direct, with Christmas cards bearing my name. 


FQ 
* 


ut under the tree 
for Christmas. Order today— avoid the holiday rush! 


Hos 


A Sudbury Soil Test Kit steals the show Christmas 
morning and arouses so much interest and enthusiasm 
gardeners want to start using it right away—and de- 

XX pend on it all through the year for years to come! 


sThe Gift that Makes Gardens Grow! 


So Low in Cost Anyone Can Afford It 

It will be a constant reminder of your thoughtful- 
ness as they enjoy better color and perfection of form 
in all their favorite flowers. Vegetables will be the 
largest and most delicious ever! Shrubs will be more 
luxuriant, the lawn a rich velvety green all summer 
long. Their garden will be the pride and envy of the 
neighborhood. They’ll thank you again and again. 


Easy As Reading a Thermometer! 
Su dbu ry Takes the Guesswork Out of Gardening 


With these simple tests, you learn from the soil 

itself just which plant foods and how much are 

il T needed for best results. They keep you from using 

ol est the wrong kinds or too much, which can do more 
harm than good. 

Sudbury Soil Tests show whether lime is needed 


and how much (pH)—how to make the soil right 
for plants even the most difficult to grow. 


No Knowledge of Chemistry Needed 
Takes only 10 minutes—even the first tests will be 
accurate, reliable. It’s first aid for the amateur 

—the expert’s constant guide to prize-win- 
ning blooms. A fascinating hobby, richin gar- 
den rewards. They’!l learn more about their 
soil than from a lifetime of gardening, and 
have good luck with everything they grow! 
SEND NO MONEY 

Order your Sudbury Soil Test Kits today 
C.O.D. plus postage, or send check and we 
will pay postage. Money-Back Guarantee. 


We'll Gift-Wrap 
and Mail FREE! 


If you wish, send us check with list of 

names and addresses to whom you wish to 

send Sudbury Soil Test Kits. We'll gift-wrap 

and mail to them postpaid, with Christmas cards 
bearing your name. 


SESS SES REESE See eee see 
Sudbury Laboratory, Box 6), So. Sudbury, Mass. 


Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kits 
marked below : 


Popular Garden Kits @ $6.98 each 
Horticultural Kits @ $15.95 each 
Super deLuxe Kits @ $29.95 each 
[—) Enclosed is $ ‘ f Send C.O.D. 
L_} Send order postpaid. L_! plus postage 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


City ; Zone . State 





The Cover—Here is a holi- 
day-hued Gloxinia to wish you 
Merry Christmas. It’s one of the 
new hybrids, ‘Kiss of Fire.’ 

—Antonelli Bros. 
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Is there any scientific way of telling 
the age of a tree without cutting it 
down? R. S., Kansas. 

There is no way that I know to tell the 
age of a tree without examining the annual 
rings. Careful estimates should give a close 
guess. The yearly increase in the diameter 
of a tree is small the first few years, then 
increases during the period of vigorous de- 
velopment and again decreases after matur- 
ity and in old age scarcely increases at all. 
Again in dry years there may be no ap- 
preciable increase in size. If a tree has 
practically stopped increasing in size, yet 
appears to be a sound specimen it may be 
figured that it is about three-fourths the 
age of the average life span of that partic- 
Thus, if the life span of a 
white oak is 600 years, a specimen that is 


ular species. 


beginning to show signs of old age, such 
as a few dying large branches, less vigorous 
leaf growth and no increase in size may be 
assumed to be about 450 years old. A book 
describing any particular tree will usually 
give the average life span of that species. 

We are troubled with winter thawing 
in our rose garden. The pressure is so 
terrific, it brings the roses right up over 
ground level, exposing bare roots. Our 
soil is 12 to 18 inches of clay; we've 
added sandy loam and humus (four to 
six inches) to build up the yard. We 
follow instructions when planting roses, 
but still the roots are heaved out of the 
ground. Can our situation be helped? 
L. T. B., Michigan. 

Heavy soils and especially water soaked 
soils heave badly in the spring. Alternate 
freezing and thawing, if the frost goes three 
or four inches deep, lifts plants, plant stakes, 
grass and everything that is not deeply 
anchored. Plant the roses in the spring and 
by fall they may become sufficiently an- 
chored to hold. Increase the soil drainage 
in any way possible and most important 
mulch heavily. A heavy coarse mulch ap- 
plied after the ground freezes will usually 
keep it frozen until spring. If you can keep 
the ground frozen after the first hard freeze 
until it finally thaws out permanently in 
the spring there will be no trouble with 
heaving. 

How can I rid my yard of pigeons that 
have recently moved into the neighbor- 


THE FORUM 


your questions answered by C. L. Quear 


hood? These unsightly birds not only 
drive desirable species away, but also eat 
my grass seed as fast as I can plant it. 
R. K. S., Missouri. 

Getting rid of pests which are other 
people’s pets, including dogs, cats, squirrels 
and pigeons is legally an impossibility. No 
sprays repel pigeons and no devices scare 
them. Grass seed such as blue grass and 
red top would be poor fare for pigeons. 
The seed is too fine for them and certainly 
would be unavailable if it were raked into 
the soil. Rake the lawn after seeding it and 
forget the pigeons. 

My large forsythia bush does not 
bloom. Does it need a lot of pruning? 
Mrs. R. M. W., Kansas. 

Forsythia needs little pruning. Each year 
cut a few of the older canes at the ground 
immediately after the blooming period so 
new wood can develop. The bloom buds 
develop during the summer, and any mid- 
summer, fall or early spring pruning cuts 
off blooming wood. Sometimes lack of 
bloom is due to winter killing of the bloom 
buds. They are more tender than the leaf 
buds and are the first to winterkill. If it 
continues to grow vigorously and bloom 
sparsely a more sheltered location is in- 
dicated. 

My grape vines are ruined by a small 
worm that rolls up the leaves. Last year 
I began spraying when the leaves ap- 
peared and continued once a week, but 
the worms didn’t mind at all—can you 
help me? Mrs. W. R. H., Oklahoma. 

In early spring prune the grape vincs, 
cart away the old canes and cultivate the 
soil around the plants, burying or destroy- 
ing all old grape leaves. Then spray the 
vines with a miscible oil spray. A spray 
such as Volck used at the rate of three 
tablespoonfuls to a gallon of water is quite 
effective. This should destroy the eggs of 
the leaf rollers. If some do appear in the 
spring, spray the vines with lead arsenate 
using a little detergent as a spreader. With- 
out a spreader arsenate of lead spray will 
not stick to the grape leaves and is in- 
effective. 

What can we use on Hicks Japanese 
Yew to keep rabbits from chewing off 
the branches in the winter? F. A., TIL. 

When the snow has covered everything 


(TET NE I A A TAT: ean a 


Send your gardening questions to The Forum, FLOWER & GARDEN, Mid-America 
Building, Kansas City 11, Mo. Those of general interest and timeliness will be answered 
in this column. No questions can be acknowledged or answered except in this column. 
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but the branches of trees and shrubs, the 
rabbits are driven to eating the bark from 
twigs. No repellant has been developed, 
for none is necessary except when the snow 
is on. Then it is better to fence the rabbits 
away from prized shrubs and trees, using 
wire screen which should extend at least 
a foot above the snow. Such wire guards 
may be safely removed as soon as the snow 
is gone. 

Sometime ago we found an article 
about making fireplace logs out of 
paper. They were soaked in chemicals, 
dried, and when put in the fire they 
burned different colors. What kind of 
chemicals should be used? H. H., 
Michigan. 

Materials impregnated with certain 
metallic salts give a colorful display when 
burned in the fireplace. Strontium nitrate 
produces red flames. Copper chloride pro- 
duces green flames. Those are two of the 
most colorful. Barium nitrate and copper 
sulfate produces blue color. Lithium chlo- 
ride produces purple. To prepare the 
chemicals, dissolve them in a glass recep- 
tacle using a pound of the chemicals to a 
gallon of water. Add a tablespoonful of 
common salt to the water. Immerse the 
logs in the solution for a few minutes and 
set them aside to dry. 

How can I make my sweet alyssum 
grow into a compact mound like those 
pictured in catalogs? Mrs. G. T., Nebr. 

To grow heavy compact sweet alyssum 
first purchase a good compact variety such 
as ‘Carpet-of-Snow.’ Then sow the seed 
early in a cold frame, preferably by late 
March. As soon as they are up nicely prick 
off the plants into pots or flats. As soon as 
danger of frost is past, set them in full sun 
in their permanent location. Growing the 
plants along slowly in cool weather with 
good light produces a compact growth 
while late sown seed produces loose spread- 
ing sparsely branched plants. 

My green peas did not fill out last 
year—the pods had only one or two 
peas in them. Is fertilizer or pollination 
the answer? L. A. P., Ohio. 

Hot weather is likely the cause of the 
trouble. Garden peas should be grown only 
in cool weather. If planted late enough so 
that hot weather catches them when the 
pods are forming they will be short, scarce, 
and poorly filled. Try planting the peas 
earlier in good rich well drained soil. 


(Please turn to page 51) 





Holiday Greens 
From Your Own Garden 


I HOPE you 

not one of 

who were 

just too busy to 

get all their 

spring flowering 

eastern states bulbs planted. If 

of Mid-America you have some 

b left and the 
Victor H. Ries ; 

Ohic ground is not 

frozen there is 

still time to get them in. If you live 

in the colder sections it will be well 

to mulch them with a few inches of 


are 
those 


For the 


leaves to give them a better chance to 
root before the ground freezes. Un- 
fortunately, if you don’t use them this 
fall they will be worthless by spring. 

Of course, any extras may be potted 
up now in a good garden loam and 
be forced into bloom later on. To give 
them time to root they should be well 
watered and put in a cold place for 
at least eight weeks. A cellar will be 
too warm, but a bulb cellar may be 
cold enough. 

Many folks find it easier to put the 
pots on top of the ground, soak them 
thoroughly and cover them with moist 
sawdust or moist peat. If you try to 
use sand or soil you will never be 
able to chop them out later on. You 
will find this not only works for the 
larger bulbs such as tulips, daffodils, 
and hyacinths, but by putting quite 
a few in a pot you will get a tremend- 
ous thrill out of having crocus, grape 
hyacinths, snow drops and squills giv- 
ing you a preview of spring in your 
living room or dining room. Unfor- 
tunately there are only a few bulbs 
like paper white narcissus that can be 
rooted and forced right in the warm 
living room. 


4 


All 


Around 


Mid-America 


Watering House Plants 


A news column that I read recently 
said it was perfectly natural for tall 
house , plants such as dieffenbachias 
and others to have only a certain 
number of leaves. That writer appar- 
ently never learned how to water. A 
friend of mine who has a four-foot 
dieffenbachia in a rather dry office 
was complaining that it lost a leaf 
as fast as it got one. I told him to 
try watering it a little bit every day. 
Now after several months the plant 
has twice as many leaves as it ever 
had before. This same mistake of try- 
ing to treat the average house plant 
like a desert plant is made by all too 
many people. Get into the habit of 
looking at your house plants every day. 
If they are even a little bit dry give 
them water, maybe just a little but 
enough to keep them moist at all times 
but never muddy. 


Hanging of the Green 


Christmas will soon be here and you 
will be wanting to make up Christmas 
arrangements and Christmas decora- 
tions. It’s so much more fun for most 
of us if we can go out into our own 
gardens and gather these materials. 
There is no reason why every one of 
us can’t grow them. To be sure, some 
of the more tender broadleafed ever- 
greens such as cherry laurel and Chi- 
nese holly can be grown only in the 
milder parts of this area. But we can 
all grow (even though you may think 
you can’t) hardy strains of boxwood, 
firethorn, wintercreeper (Euonymus) , 
Japanese holly, American holly and 
if you will acidify the soil—rhododen- 
dron. And even in the most severe re- 
gions it is surprising how many pro- 
tected spots can be found where al- 
legedly tender plants will prove hardy. 
It is amazing what a little winter sun 
protection and wind protection will do 


to carry through these doubtful plants. 
Plan to plant them next spring. 

This is the time of the year, up 
until snow comes, when we particu- 
larly enjoy touches of evergreens 
around our yard. The _ evergreen 
ground covers really pay for them- 
selves for the enjoyment they give us. 
Japanese spurge (Pachysandra) , peri- 
winkle (Vinca), wintercreeper (Eu- 
onymus) and English ivy are all de- 
lightful in winter. Although it is too 
late to risk planting them now you 
can look out of all the windows of_ 
your home and decide where you 
would like to see them growing next 
year at this time. Personally I prefer 
Japanese spurge and English ivy, al- 
though in the warmer areas both of 
these may sun scald if not planted 
in the shade. 

This is a good time to look around 
your neighborhood at the patches of 
English ivy growing both as ground 
covers and on the sides of houses. 
And then next spring along in April 
look at them again. Those that still 
look wonderful are the ones you 
should try to get starts of. I still feel 
that we haven't scratched the surface 
of possibilities in selecting strains of 
English ivy that will grow under al- 
most any sort of condition. That patch 
of Romanian ivy that is taking the 
hot boiling sun in the Missouri Bo- 
tanical Garden in St. Louis is just 
one example of what tough strains 
are available. 


Dig and Store 

Let’s hope you made up a list of 
the tender things that should have 
been dug before frost. But unless you 
have had very cold weather and the 
ground is frozen there is still time to 
dig gladiolus, dahlias, fancy leaf cala- 
diums, tuberous begonias, achimenes, 
tuberoses, tigridias, yes, even your 
large flowered amaryllis. Just because 
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your glads happened to live over last 
winter when you forgot them doesn’t 
mean that they will do it again. If 
they are growing up against the house 
foundation where they are getting 
heat from the cellar it is possible that 
even some tender plants such as 
dahlias may live over from year to 
year. If you have any four o’clocks 
this year, try digging up some of those 
roots and storing them in slightly 
moist peat or sand in the cellar over 
winter. If you are successful you will 
get four foot high plants instead of 
three foot ones (but the colors will be 
just as unattractive) . 

There is still plenty of time to sow 
the seeds of hardy perennials and 
hardy annuals. Instead of trusting the 
ordinary flower bed I always like to 
sow them in a cold frame. The easier 
growing ones may be sown right in 
rows in the frame, but the less easy 
ones you may want to put in three- 
or four-inch flower pots. Instead of 
treating the seeds with a chemical, try 
putting a layer of equal parts fresh 
sand and new peat moss on top of 
the soil in the frame. This gives you 
a weed free, practically sterile seed 
bed. If you ever use it you are going 
to be amazed at the results. Just cover 
the seeds with the same material sifted 
through your second best soup strainer. 


Seed Starting 

If you have never tried growing 
your own trees and shrubs from seeds 
there is no time like the present to 
start. Try gathering the seeds of bar- 
berry, privet, honeysuckle, Washing- 
ton thorn, cotoneaster, any of the 
privets. Remove the pulp from the 
seeds and sow the seeds about a quar- 
ter inch deep. I like to take ordinary 
tin cans and cut two or three holes 
on the side at the bottom with a bev- 
erage can punch to give drainage. 
Sow them in a mixture of soil, sand 
and peat; after labeling them just 
put them outdoors where they can 
get the winter rain and forget them. 
Seeds will start coming up, depending 
on what kind you have planted, from 
March until June. You will have a 
lot of fun if you include some flower- 
ing crabapples and some of the va- 
rieties of Japariese quince. 

Hope you didn’t forget to drain 
the water pipes in your yard in case 
you have your yard piped as I do, 
so that a 25-foot length of hose will 
reach any part of it. Since I am lazy 
I don’t like to drag around a hundred 
feet or more of hose. 
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As I visit gardens here and there 
I am always disappointed that so few 
have a little nursery bed, even three 
by six feet where plants raised from 
seeds or cuttings may be grown. In- 
stead the gardeners put them in 
among bigger plants where they have 
all too little chance of survival. A 
small nursery bed really pays big 
dividends. Place it away from trees 
and large shrubs, in a well drained 
spot. Prepare the soil at least ten 
inches deep by mixing it with equal 
parts of soil and peat. Maybe even 
add quite a bit of sand. How the little 
plants will grow in this mixture if 
you add a complete fertilizer at the 
time you prepare the bed! 


Gifts for Gardeners; 
Holiday Ideas 


DECEMBER is a 
month of 
activities 
members of the 
family. The 
spirit of the sea- 


many 
for all 


For the 


southern states 
of Mid-America 


son has been 
by 


Robert H. Rucker 


Texas 
Technological College 


present in all of 
the stores since 
before Thanks- 


giving. Christ- 

mas shopping is certainly one of the 
major activities for this month. Per- 
haps this is the Christmas when a 
family gift will be appropriate—such 
as a small greenhouse for the horti- 
culturally interested family. It would 
provide countless hours of happy and 
carefree recreation. Additions to the 
garden library are also wonderful gifts. 
Roses: Make this a “Rosy Christ- 
mas.” Even though December is not 
the best month for planting, rose 
growers and dealers have attractive 
gift certificates that you can hang on 
the tree or send as greetings! You 
may specify the delivery date for your 
particular area. Here in the South of 
Mid-America, February planting is 
recommended. For established roses, 
very little is to be done this month. 
Fallen leaves should be raked up, and 
leaves that remain should now be 
stripped off the plants. After this the 
bushes can be given a dormant spray 
of lime sulfur, which should be re- 
peated in two weeks. This sanitation 
will be well worth the effort as a 
preventive measure against black spot 
in the spring. Climbers should be 
securely fastened to their supports to 
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FLOWER 
BOOK 


FRE 


Write today for free illustrated book. 
Cultural directions . . 
index . 


. pronouncing 
. . germination table. 3,000 va- 
rieties ... old and new. Many rare kinds. 


This is the only free flower seed 
book that contains this index, germ- 
ination table and cultural guide. This 
information will enable you to have 
perfect flowers, easier. Especially when 
you use Park seeds. 


You will find hundreds of actual 


black and white photographs and many 


full color photographs to show how 
the flowers actually look. 


You will get only the finest seeds 
when you buy from Park. You have a 
guarantee that the seeds that you re- 
ceive are the exact kind you order. 
Free Delivery too. 


Park’s Flower Book offers you many 
fine rare flowers easily grown. Get your 
free copy before they run out. Send a 
postcard today for your free flower book. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 


Greenwood 54, S. C. 


Cnigue Gift a 
5 





Gives Pleasure 
All = Long 


EVERY MONTH 
A SELECTION 

OF UNUSUAL 

PLANTS 2 BULBS 


Membership starts 
with these gorgeous 
LILY OF THE VALLEY 

from Denmark. 
GUARANTEED 
te bloom in 21 days! 


Join the thousands who each month look for- 
ward to the pleasure and beauty their mem- 
bership brings. Unique, exotic plants and bulbs 
selected by experts. Many imported. ALL 
GUARANTEED to grow. Complete planting in- 
structions and fascinating history of flowers. 
Gift cards sent in your name. SURPRISE BONUS 
for first 1000 new members. FULL YEAR mem- 
bers, Special Bonus—32 page book, “How To 
Grow and Bloom House Plants”. 


SIX MONTH'S MEMBERSHIP $6.00 
FULL YEAR “'S,20"S $12.00 


BOOK 
SSSCOR Cee eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeseeeeees 
Plant of the Month Club 
Dept M-79 Des Moines 9, lowa 
Gentlemen : 
Here is my check or money order for 
T) $6.00, 6 months. DC $12.00, one year. 


ae send to persons named on attached 
card. 


Peteeesvecsssssassg 





(Continued from page 5) 
prevent whipping in the wind or 
breaking down later with loads of 
winter snow or ice. 

If you practice “hilling-up” of your 
plants, December is a good time to 
do it. This consists of piling the soil 
up around the crown of the plant to 
a height of ten to 12 inches. This will 
protect the plants from complete kill- 
ing in cases of severe freezing. Most 
important of all, do not let the rose 
garden dry out, but keep watering it 
regularly and plentifully. Do not 
prune yet, as it is much too early in 
the season. 


Living Christmas Trees 

More and more home owners are 
buying a choice shrub for use as the 
Yuletide tree and then planting it in 
the garden following the holidays. 
This is a good way to teach conserva- 
tion to the children. By explaining 
the process by which a tree grows 
and the time needed to produce one 
the size of a Christmas tree, and by 
encouraging children to help select 
and plant, one may foster their early 
appreciation for the conservation of 
trees and plants. 

Many plants lend themselves well 
for use as a “living tree.” Among the 
best are pines, especially the Austrian, 
Scotch and pinion varieties. The pines 
usually come in containers from the 
plant store. Colorado blue spruce, Vir- 
giniana juniper and the Arizona cy- 
press are also good shrubs in our area 
and will make good Christmas trees. 
If the tree is nursery grown (and not 
container grown), make sure that the 
ball of earth is slightly larger than 
average and very well secured by bur- 
lap. It will have to withstand an 
unusual amount of handling. A tin 
tray or pan under the ball to collect 
excess moisture is necessary. A small 
tub or half-barrel filled with damp 
sawdust around the ball of earth is 
very good insurance against drying 
out of the plant. Many nurserymen 
advertise “living Christmas trees,” and 
are equipped to handle them, even 
to the extent of spraying them with 
“Wilt-Pruf,” a compound to prevent 
dehydration of the plants. The tree 
should be planted as soon as possible 
after Christmas. Leave the burlap 
around the ball of earth, as it will 
soon decay. Be sure to water the tree 
daily for about two weeks. In a few 
years, your family will have a collec- 
tion of Christmas tree memories in 
the form of beautiful plants. 


6 


For Seasonal Greens 

Fortunate indeed is the gardener 
who has a source of holiday greens 
in the garden. All of the broadleaf 
evergreens in this area are a potential 
source of this material plus, of course, 
the various needle evergreens of the 
region. The new home owner should 
plan to plant some of these. Not only 
are they choice landscape materials, 
but they also provide a source of cut 
material for use inside the house. The 
hollies have long been favorites for 
indoor decorating. Many parts of the 
South of Mid-America cannot grow 
the native, or American holly (Ilex 
opaca),-so gardeners are turning to 
other holly varieties. Among the most 
popular is one that is truly outstand- 
ing—the Burford holly (Ilex cornuta 
Burfordi). A member of the Chinese 
holly group, it has the characteristic 
squarish-angular leaf with rolled 
edges, slightly twisted. The leaves are 
dark, glossy green, and have usually 
one to three spines and yellow-white 
veins. This variety is a heavy berry 
producer—in fact, the term “berry- 
iferous” might be applicable. The 
Burford holly grows better than aver- 
age in most locations, and to a height 
of five feet. Its garden uses are for 
hedges, specimen plants, foundation 
plants and tubbed plants. Most gar- 
deners do the pruning of this plant 
during December to supply their holi- 
day needs. 

Other holly-like plants make good 
Christmas greens—the Mahonia, or 
Oregon grape holly, and the Photinia 
are two. Both of these are robust 
growers, and the leaves have a defi- 
nite tinge of bronze that is attractive 
in combinations of other holiday ma- 
terials. Have you ever tried plain Eng- 
lish ivy in combinations with red ac- 
cessories? It is a wonderful Christmas 
foliage. All of us use the conifers. A 
few of the best are pine, cedar, spruce, 
cypress and arbor-vitae. Even though 
arbor-vitae is definitely out of style as 
a landscape material, it is a good 
Christmas green because of its texture 
and coloring. 


For Bright Berries 

Plant the shrubs noted for deco- 
rative berries for another source of 
seasonal material. Nandina, with its 
large clusters of brilliant red berries, 
is very good. One of the best berried 
shrubs is pyracantha—of several va- 
rieties, with either red or orange ber- 
ries. These grow well in our area. 
French mulberry (callicarpa) is a 


striking plant for its berry beauty. It 
has large circular clusters of. berries 
at each node in a gorgeous shade of 
purple. For a contemporary color 
scheme worked with chartreuse, these 
are delightful. 


House Plants 

Most plants that were potted and 
brought inside last month will need 
some attention now. Do not disturb 
the inactive ones as they are probably 
in a much-needed resting stage. The 
active ones, though, should have the 
soil loosened on the surface, should 
be fed, and encouraged to grow. The 
succulent types, such as coleus and 
geraniums, have probably made an 
appreciable amount of growth. More 
cuttings should be made from these 
to secure more plants for putting out 
in spring. 

There is still time to plant a few 
more bulbs for forcing. These will be 
late in bloom, but they will add much 
to a collection of house plants in late 
spring. Outdoor plantings of bulbs 
can still be made. Many dealers are 
closing out their stock of bulbs at 
bargain prices. These will flower late 
but usually will produce quality 
blooms. 

Do not overwater the house plants, 
as there is danger of decay forming 
in the stems. Be certain, when using 
plant food, to follow directions care- 
fully. Remember that most plant 
foods are toxic to pot plants—except 
in small, and very small, doses. Be 
alert for insects on house plants, es- 
pecially scale insects on the foliage 
plants. 

Lawns can be seriously damaged 
during winter months by excessive 
traffic. During this time of no growth, 
the foliage removed by walking on 
grass cannot be replaced until spring. 
This loss results in a weakened plant, 
and a resulting slow start by the lawn. 
So it is wise to discourage walking on 
dormant lawns, more so than on 
growing lawns. 

Birds will frequent the garden that 
has a source of water for them at all 
times. Use a container of something 
besides noisy metal for putting out 
water. Check the container frequently 
to keep it full and free from ice. The 
birds appreciate an occasional “hand 
out” of food, also. 

Mulches on the shrub beds should 
be applied as soon as freezing tem- 
peratures begin. Strawy manure is one 
of the best if it is available. Prairie 
hay, cotton burs, or any material 
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available that will absorb and hold 
moisture and decompose into the soil 
will make a good mulch for winter. 
Remember, a mulch of ground or 
screened manure will be very bene- 
ficial to the pansies. 

Check the potted bulbs for root 
development and bring the first pots 
in about the middle of the month for 
bloom for Christmas. It is time to start 
the amaryllis for early bloom. 

Prune the flowering shrubs that 
bloom on new growth next year. This 
will encourage development of new 
wood for bloom. 

Order seed catalogs—look through 
Flower and Garden and order cata- 
logs so that your seed orders may be 
placed next month. 

Clean, repair, and store the garden 
tools out of the winter weather. You 
will need them next spring! 

For some really interesting reading 
and story telling, look into the legends 
about the Christmas flowers, Christ- 
mas trees and mistletoe. One legend 
of the mistletoe goes thus: 

“Under the spreading mistletoe, 

The homely maiden stands, 

And stands . . . and stands. . 

stands.” 

Merry Christmas to all good gar- 
deners, and to all a happy 1958. 


About Christmas Trees 


—Planting Evergreens 


. and 


Usinc Christ- 
mas trees for in- 
door and out- 
door decoration 
during the Yule 
season remains 
an important igh plains states 
tradition in c seen 
America. While Yy 
some artificial 
trees and other 
decorations have taken their place, 
the living evergreen tree or conifer is 
still the most important. Cutting 
Christmas trees is a thriving industry 
in certain areas of the country. Many 
trees are cut from the wild, but there 
is a growing interest in Christmas tree 
farming and more and more literature 
on the subject is becoming available 
each year. 

Just about every species of ever- 
green known in the United States 
probably has been used as a Christmas 
tree. However, 


western and 


Leonard A. Yager 
Montana State College 


certain species are 
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CHRISTMAS ROSE 


THE IDEAL LIVING CHRISTMAS GIFT 
LASTS A LIFETIME 


Surprise and delight your flower loving friends 
and relatives this Chirstmas with some of these 
beautiful winter flowering plants. Most handsome 
evergreen perennials that bear many pure white 


flowers during the holiday season. 


hardy. 
where in the U.S.A. 


Absolutely 


We ship and guarantee safe arrival any- 


Heavy Oregon Grown Budded Plants Ready To Bloom 


These plants regularly sell for $3.00 each. 
unless instructed otherwise. Postpaid. 


[] Each $1.95 


Wale are fuaredas 


IMPORTED ROYAL DUTCH 
HYBRID AMARYLLIS 


Order now, before we are sold out, our prepared 
amaryllis with the flower already in the bulb. 
Available in six colors, red, white, orange, salmon, 
striped and rose. Flowering time is Christmas or 
first part of January. Really outstanding. TOP SIZE 


3 bulbs 
6 bulbs 


We also send instructions. Prepaid. 


J. LEEGWATER & SONS 


2809 Highway Avenue, Highland, Indiana 


ep Fight: 7 


COCoOO00N 00¢ 
vyuvrvyrvwyvw 


Buy iain Geeks 


Immediate shipment 


0 3 for $5.75 


[] 6 for $10.00 
Box 38-FG12, Boring, Oregon 


EXOTICA 


Cyclopedia of Indoor Plants 
4000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Some in color; 220 line drawings, including or- 
chids, aroids, bromeliads, ferns, succulents, etc. 


The World’s most completely illustrated book on 
House Plants. 3,000 common names, Plant Geog- 
raphy; plants in the home and their care. 


642 Pages, 8/2 x 11”, 
A lovely gift—$17.50 (postage 50c) 


ROEHRS CO., RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


buckram bound. 


STURDY, WEATHER-PROOFED FEEDER 


Protects Sunflower Seed 
For Your : 
Chickadees-Nuthatch-Titmice 
SEED STAYS DRY 
Approved by Nat'l Audubon 
Society. Ist Feeder $5.95. 
Add’! Feeder $4.95. Price incls. 
Feeder, Wire, Bowl of Seed. 
Window Bracket 35c¢ extra. 
All Postpaid. 
MELLOR DOME FEEDER 
Dept. F Englewood, N. J. 


GUARANTEE: Our Mail Order customers get only AAI SOLID Pecan meat. No. 2, 3 
and 4 grades sold to Jobbers at competitive prices in advance on contract. 
Why buy old stale Pecans when you can buy 


FRESH PECANS 1957 CROP 


Direct from the Growers and Packers of the DEEP SOUTH 
Excellent Gifts, Money Raiser for Groups and Home use 


THRIFT BOX — 2 Ibs. Jumbo Halves 


FANCY GIFT ROUND PLASTIC BOX — 2 Ibs. Jumbo Halves. 
FAMILY BOX — 2 Ibs. Broken Halves and Pieces 
COLORFUL MEXICAN FIESTA BASKET — 5 Ibs. 


CARTON — 5 Ibs. Whole Pecans... 
CARTON — 10 Ibs. Whole Pecans. 


Whole Pecans 


eauenw 
S388 


ECONOMY CELLOPHANE BAGS For ‘Group Buyers ‘and Money Raiser 
Large Mammoth Whole Halves — Broken Halves and Pieces 


25 — 1 Ib. Bags............... 
50 — 1 Ib. Bags.. . 74.00 
100 — 1 Ib. Bags 146.00 


All prices prepaid. Remittance with order. 


$ 37.50 


25 — 1 Ib. Bags..... 
50 — 1 Ib. Bags 
100 — 1 Ib. Bags 


Satisfaction guaranteed or return for refund. These are 


reduced prices and no rebate given on previous prices as pecans and orders are processed as re- 


ceived. Send us your Gift List, and cards, and we will ship direct. 


new crop is exhausted. 


RUSH order today before this 


DEEP SOUTH PECAN COMPANY, Dept. DSKC, Biloxi, Mississippi. 
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Make centerpieces, corsages, 
wreaths, wedding bouquets. Be 
a florist — age no bar — train at 
home for profitable full or part 
time jobs. Write for school litera- 
ture or send for special ilius- 
trated lesson books: 
How to make 

33 Arrangements 
How to make 25 Corsages... 
Winter Bouquet Lesson........ 
Xmas Arrangement Lesson... 


FLOWER SCHOOLS, INC. 
Box N12 Santa Cruz, Calif, 


Learn GREENHOUSE GROWING 


Grow better flowers inside or 
OUTSIDE of your greenhouse. 
Train at home for profitable 
spare or full time jobs — age no 
bar — or open your own nursery: 
garden-shop. Monthly Growing 
Schedules make everything so 
easy. Write for information or 
send 25c for student newsletter 
“The Greenhouse Grower’. 


GIANT RUFFLED 


PANSIES 


We Make immediate Shipment. 
Our Pansies will make a gorgeous display 
through March, April and May if set now. 
Growing Instructions sent with each order. 
Our plants are sturdy and need no winter 
protection. Mixed colors. 50 plants $2.00; 
100 plants $3.50. We pay the postage. 


ALLTON PANSY FARMS 


P.O. Box 295 
Jenks, Okiahoma 


for your Gaandites winter 


“Garden Under Giass’” 
You can step into summer every day 
of the year when you step into your 
Everlite Aluminum Greenhouse. There 
is nothing so satisfying to the dyed- 
in-the-wool flower grower. 
Famous Evertite features: 

@ Lifetime maintenance-free construction 

@ Strong, light, rustproof aluminum alloy 

@ Beautiful, harmonizing curved glass eaves 

@ Completely prefabricated, easily erected 

@ Choice of lean-to or full-size models 

@ Full line of Everlite accessories 


Model B-3 shown, $341.00. Other models 
from $187.50. Write for free folder G-127. 


teluminum 


Vue. 
14615 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohio 





(Continued from page 7) 
much preferable to others. One of 


| the things people look for in selecting 


a good Christmas tree species is ability 
of the needles to stay on over the 
period the tree will be used. The limbs 
should be of sufficient strength to 
hold decorations, ornaments and tree 
lights. Reasonable denseness in growth 
is desired as well as good symmetry. 
Most people object to species that 
have harsh prickly needles. Of course, 
the person who ships the trees wants 
trees that have sufficiently pliable 
branches so the trees bundle and ship 
well. 

Some conservationists may question 
the practice of cutting Christmas trees, 
calling it a wasteful practice. That 
may be so if it is not properly done. 
However, we must remember that 
thinning is an important commercial 
forestry practice to develop strong 
stands of timber that are not over- 
crowded. In other words, the cutting 
of Christmas trees can serve to “kill 
two birds with one stone:” i.e.. the 
removal of saleable Christmas trees, 
and the thinning of overcrowded tree 
stands. When young trees are first 
planted, close spacing is desired at 
the beginning to provide necessary 
shading of the ground until the trees 
become well established. Then as the 
trees grow taller, supervised thinning 
is mandatory to allow sufficient room 
for the remaining to grow into sturdy 
timber trees. 

The average person finds it difficult 
to tell various evergreens apart. They 
can be identified readily by examining 
cones and berries. However, trees used 


| in the Christmas tree industry are 


usually small ones and have not 
reached a sufficient age to be bearing 
berries or cones. Examination of foli- 


| age and bark will reveal their identity 


too. 

Junipers (sometimes called red ce- 
dar) possess reduced scale-like leaves 
that are closely appressed to the stem. 
Arbor-vitae (Thuja) resembles juniper 
except that the scale-like leaf branches 
appear in flattened planes. Fruits on 
both these trees are berries. 

Needles of pines appear usually in 
bunches of twos, threes or fives de- 
pending on the species. In most species 
these needles are relatively long. The 
needles of spruce and fir appear singly 
along the branchlets. The needles of 
spruce are angular in cross section 
whereas those of fir are flat and run 
along the branch on a flattened plane. 


Very often the general feel of the 
spruce is much harsher and more 
prickly than that of a fir. With most 
species of spruce and fir the needles 
are relatively short, although there are 
some exceptions. Another difference is 
that the bark on the main trunk of 
spruce is relatively rough compared 
with that of firs. 

The balsam fir is one of the most 
popular Christmas trees in the cen- 
tral and eastern markets. Its soft feel 
and ability to hold needles well over 
a reasonably long period are extremely 
desirable. White fir is very similar and 
comes to us from the western United 
States. The Douglas fir, while the 
most popular tree to come out of 
the Pacific-Northwest area is not a 
true fir. The needles are flat but they 
are attached all the way around the 
stem instead of in a flat plane as with 
true firs. Its most important char- 
acteristic is the three toothed bracts 
extending prominently beyond the 
cone scales. Juniper or red cedar is 
frequently found in shelterbelt plant- 
ings, especially in the South and West 
sections of Mid-America. 

Spruce are also popular Christmas 
trees. Red, black spruce and white 
spruce and its variety, the ‘Black Hills 
spruce, all make good Christmas trees. 
The chief objections to them are that 
they are mostly stiff needled and they 
appear harsher to the touch than fir. 
An introduced species, the Norway 
spruce, is also another favorite kind. 
Spruce tends to shed needles more 
rapidly than balsam and Douglas fir. 
Introduced from Europe, a Scotch 
pine is being marketed from Christ- 
mas tree farms. Needles are long and 
the tree tends to have a more or less 
open habit of gféwth. Southern spe- 
cies of pine that have entered into 
local trade in such areas are longleaf, 
slash, loblolly, and pitch pine. 


Travelling Trees 
Christmas trees are often shipped 
long distances before they reach their 
destination. Usually they are cut sev- 
eral weeks before Christmas. Some of 


travel more than 2.000 
miles before they adorn the home of 
the purchaser. Montana trees may 
travel as far as Oklahoma. Texas or 
California. In fact, in 1955, Montana 
shipped trees to 27 states and Cuba. 
I saw spruce from Maine in a market 
stand in New Orleans. Quite a large 
number of Christmas trees are im- 
ported from Canada. These imports 


these trees 
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have been steadily on the increase, 
ranging from close to 44% million im- 


soos meee, sccm || PLANT SEED WITH CONFIDENCE 


lion in 1955. The value of these im- bie Rest los seeds in Fertl-Cubes seedling starters. They root in 


. tt: “We ail ; : ORGANIC plant food and always have plenty of nourishment. 
ports in 1955 totalled over 5Yn million Sesdnon, = Set Big. healthy root systems develop. You’ wanzpiant cube, root 
dollars. Montana is producing over and all without disturbance. There's no wilt, no setback. You 
three million trees annually for the 


get wonderful results. 
SO SIMPLE TO USE 
: : No lost plants due to soil diseases. Nothing left to chance. 
Christmas trade. It is estimated that Clean, odorless. No manure to handle. Ideal for planting seed 
over 25 million Christmas trees were 
produced in 1955 in the United States 
in addition to the trees imported from 


in the house or in the garden. 
Canada. Douglas fir and Balsam fir 


START SEEDS INDOORS RIGHT NOW— 
TRANSPLANT LATER WITHOUT SETBACK 
far outnumber other species in the 
numbers of Christmas trees marketed 


DON’T WAIT. Send $2 ~gq 2 for kit of 40 Fertl-Cubes, including 

perlite, instruction folder. Produce 40 big beautiful flower or 
vegetable plants. Realize the joy and satisfaction of growin 
the finest flowers and biggest vegetables in your neighborhood. 
Amaze and re your friends with your 1958 garden. With 
Fertl-Cube seedling starters it can be equal to the finest in 

at the present time. 

Naturally, persons who can go out 

and harvest their own can be assured 

of securing a fresh tree. Many have 

to purchase their trees from a sales 

yard. When bringing your tree home, 


England. Immediate delivery. 
Money back if you are not completely delighted 
place it in a cool shaded place as 
soon as possible and plunge the butt 


40 FERTL-CUBES, $ 120 FERTL-CUBES, $495 
(Reg. Size Kit) ppd. 2 (Economy Size Kit) ppd. 4 
or bottom end into a container of 
water. Water absorption is improved 


SO EASY TO ORDER BY MAIL—ORDER FROM 
if an inch or so of the bottom of the 


FERTL, INC. 
Sole Manufacturers 
%'———"~— For A Glorious ‘58 Garden—Mail This Coupon Today! ~~ ——™ 
end of the tree is removed. In mak- 
ing the cut, the diagonal cut is pre- 
ferred. One will soon realize that a 


FERTL, INC., Dept. 62, South Norwalk, Conn. 

Please send me at once guaranteed Fertl-Cubes as indicated below. 
considerable quantity of water will be 
taken up by the tree, so one will have 


- Reg. Kit(s) (each with 40 cubes) @ $2.00 ppd. 
Econ. Size Kit(s) (each with 120 cubes) @ $4.95 ppd. 
to see that the water is replenished 
daily. 


orders to 559 Westport Road, Kansas City, Mo. 
Most species of evergreen contain 


quantities of pitch and resin in the The Sure, Easy Way to. é 

leaves, branches, and trunks. If the 10 Ore 
tree used for decoration is very dry tt fl 

it can be an extremely dangerous fire | eF 

hazard. Everything should be done to | Be AND Other House Plants 


keep the tree as fresh and green as . 

‘ ; ; Including 
possible. Avoid placing trees where Piiledandron 
there might be an open flame. Use ates 

. . " . ae lame Violet 
electrical equipment that As free of fatten 
wear and fraying and don’t overload Wax Begonio 
electrical circuits. Do not use any kind Rex Begonia 
of flammable decorations on the tree. 


nothing can surpass 
them — nothing! : 
Place 


St Press seed 
s: into perlite. 





1 enclose check, or money order for total: $ 


Are you sharing FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine with your 
friends? They can subscribe for | year at just $3.00. Send 


Cyclamen 
Ivies 
Many of the chemical fire retardants 
so far tried have not been too satis- 
factory. Placing the butt end of the 
tree in a pail of water still seems to 
be the best bet. 
Living Christmas Trees 

Many gardeners like to plant living 
Christmas trees in their yards. From 
the standpoint of good landscape de- 
sign these trees are too often mis- 
placed. Frequently, they are placed in 
the exact center of the front lawn 
on each side of the front sidewalk. 
Too many do not realize that many 
of the evergreens chosen eventually 
grow much too large for the size of 
the property and eventually the home- 
owner has to make the heartbreaking 
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Pe ae See st 8 
Use the Plant Food That Makes 
Indoor Plants Grow Best! 
Produces such vigorous plants, masses of colorful blooms and 
healthy foliage you won’t believe your eyes when you see the 


results. We know of no better plant food than RA-PID-GRO. 
Used by florists and home-gardeners alike for many years, 


Kalanchoe 
Poinsettia 
Crown of Thorns 
Gardenias 
Patience Plant 
Ferns 
Kangaroo Vine 
Dracaena 
Orchids 
Snake Plant 
And Many Others 


it’s the plant food many experts prefer. So easy to use because 
it dissolves instantly, leaves no residue and doesn’t burn plants. 
Contains elements, vitamins and hormones house plants need. 
Dissolve RA-PID-GRO in water, 1 teaspoon to 2 quarts, then 
water or syringe plants as usual. Forget past failures—enjoy 


amazing results with RA-PID-GRO! 


6 oz. 50c; % Ib. 75c; 1 Ib. $1.30; 2 Ibs. $2.50 
RA-PID-GRO CORP., Dansville, N. Y. 


KAPIL 


GR 


Get RA-PID-GRO from Your Garden Dept. or Nurseryman NOW 
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XMAS GIFT PR SY 


Exquisite Tuberous 
Begonia flowers next 
summer make Antonelli 
Bros. Special Xmas Bulb Assortment 
a long-remembered gift. Exclusive 
Double-Camellia, Picotee and Rose 
Forms in delightful colors. Blue-rib- 
bon bulbs make blooms up to 6". Gift 
card with your greeting sent at Xmas 
time. New-crop bulbs with instruc- 
tions follow for Feb. or March plant- 
ing. Order now, Dept. F. 


ANTONELLI BROS. 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


FLOWER 
BOOK 


Offers Rare, Unusual, Exclusive 
Fashion Flowers. Tells how to grow 
them easily from seeds. 


Grow flowers that will be the talk of your 
neighbors it's easy when you have 
Park's illustrated Flower Book. It contains 
cultural directions, pronouncing index, germ- 
ination table; describes over 3000 varieties— 
many rare, many new, many exclusive with 
Park. Hundreds of actual color and black 
and white photographs show you how the 
flowers will look, and it also shows a new 
easy method to insure success with seed. 


You can plan the most beautiful garden of 
your life from this helpful and informative 
book. Get your free copy of Park’s Flower 
Book before they run out. Send postcard. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 
Greenwood 46, S. C. 
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decision of either removing the tree 
or allowing it to grow and monopolize 
the front yard. It is difficult to grow 
lawns under many species of ever- 
greens. Careful pruning will help to 
restrain growth but this should be 
started a few years before the tree 
grows out of balance, with an annual 
maintenance program followed after 
that time. 

Personally, I prefer to place the tree 
in a spot where it will have freedom 
to grow without much pruning over 
a long period of time. In studying the 


| average home grounds we usually find 


a location somewhere near the front 
corners of the yard, diagonally out 
from the front corners of the house, 


| or towards the side or back of the 


yard are good places for the large 
evergreen. In the latter plantings, 
these trees will serve as excellent back- 
grounds for the home. Try not to 
locate the low branching types of 


| evergreens like spruce and fir too near 
| sidewalks, where they might eventu- 
| ally spread over the walks making it 
| necessary to remove lower limbs to 


allow use of the walk. It hurts my 


| esthetic sense to see such trees spoiled 


by having lower limbs removed unless 


| it is a very large specimen. Spruce 


and fir appear most beautiful to me 
it the lowest limbs start close to the 
ground level and carry good fullness 
right up the tree. 


One should consider ultimate spread 
and height of the tree in considering 
its placing in order to show it off to 
best advantage. When a tree is small 
the use of temporary small or medium 
shrub plantings around it will help 
fill in space left for the expansion of 
the evergreen limbs. Some of the most 
useful specimen large evergreens for 
the West area are Colorado Blue 
Spruce and varieties such as ‘Moer- 
heim’ and ‘Koster,’ White and Black 
Hills Spruce, Norway Spruce, Scotch, 


| Austrian and Ponderosa Pine, and 


Balsam Fir. 


For smaller growing types, the many 
varieties of red cedar, Rocky Moun- 
tain juniper, and arbor-vitae serve as 
excellent accent plants for corners or 
on either side of the doorway of the 
dwelling. Hardy, lower growing ever- 
greens especially useful for the low 
ranch style homes of today include 
Pfitzer and Savin juniper and the 
Mugo pine. Some excellent verv low 
ground cover types include such va- 


rieties of creeping junipers as ‘ \n- 
dorra,’ ‘Bar Harbor’ and others. 


Winter Care of 
Summer's Bulbs 


ALTHOUGH 
winter weather 
does not permit 
gardening out- 
doors in Decem- 
ber, the North- northern states 
ern gardener of Mid-America 
does have a few by 
opportunities to Robert A. Phillips 

° : University 
actively practice i aaa 
his hobby. For 
example, it is during this month that 
he can clean and store the tender 
summer flowering bulbs and _ tubers 
until they can be used again for the 
garden next year. The dahlias that 
were dug after hard frosts ended their 
season’s growth need a little attention 
now. Tubers that have a great deal 
of soil clinging to them because they 
were dug when the ground was very 
moist or because they were growing 
in a very heavy soil which tends to 
stick to the roots, should be cleaned 
by gently rubbing away the dried earth 
or washing it off. Some dahlia growers 
object greatly to the washing method, 
but others practice it regularly. If 
they are cleaned with water they 
should be allowed to dry. off before 
packing them for the winter. In recent 
years, vermiculite has become a fa- 
vored packing material for dahlia 
tubers and the bulbs, roots and tubers 
of other plant materials that have to 
be dug and stored for the winter. 
Dahlia tubers must be handled with 
great care so that the individual tubers 
do not break off at the main stalk 
without possessing a part of the latter 
and the growth “eyes” that will pro- 
duce a new plant next year. Contrary 
to recommendations often made, the 
tubers do not have to be stored upside 
down. There really is no advantage 
to this but there is a possibility of in- 
jury in handling. Storage temperature 
is very important; it should be a rea- 
sonably steady 40 to 50 degrees. Deep 
wooden boxes or bins make good stor- 
age containers and sand, sawdust, 
sandy soil, horticultural peat (proc- 
essed peat), pulverized peat from a 
local source (and of course the previ- 
ously mentioned vermiculite) are good 
material in which to bury the tubers 
for the winter. 


For the 
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Gladiolus 

Generally, by this time the corms of 
gladiolus are ready for a little atten- 
tion. By now the old corm which 
still attached to the base of the new 
ne has dried up and an abcission of 
cells has developed so that the two 
may be separated. The old mother 
corm can be snapped off without leav- 
ing any old tissue attached to the new 
corm. If, however, some of the old 
corm does stick to the new corm, it 
should be carefully cut away with a 
sharp pocket knife. At this time, too, 
the corms can be rubbed clean and 
some of the very 


It's Time... 


to dream about the fine new lilies you will 
plant in 1958—time to send for 


THE WORLD’S FINEST LILY CATALOG 


48 pages profusely illustrated in color, it lists over 175 fasci- 
nating lilies, many new for ‘58. Also 12 kinds of Hardy Cy- 
clamen, special Lily Food and spray material. Really, it's a 
cultural handbook, invaluable to lily lovers. To get your copy, 
send 25c, coin or stamps, TODAY! 


Kimaihe E Mire - Lites 


BOXG ©* CANBY, OREGON 


Speciosum 
**Crimson 
Glory" 


Lily Specialists Since 1927 


loose outer brown 
scales may be removed. The corms 
should not be skinned. That is, all 
coverings should not be removed leav- 
ing a naked bulb. A good glad grower 
carefully segregates his corms accord- 
ing to varieties so that he knows which 
ones they are while dormant. Each 
variety is labeled and stored separately 
in shallow boxes or flats or in open 
paper sacks. Glads are stored bare for 
the winter; they are not buried in a 
packing material such as is used for 
dahlia tubers. While in storage the 
corms should be protected from harm- 
ful insects and diseases by a dusting of 
DDT and a fungicide. For the con- 


It's A BigYear for New Flowers! 


17 EXCITING NEW CREATIONS Pace A 
IN THIS 83rd ANNUAL : 


Burpee 
seed Catalog 


EE 


See in natural color and almost 
life-size, one of the greatest 
new flower achievements of all 


use“ “ 
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— 
7 
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venience of the gardener, combination 
insecticide-fungicide glad dusts are 
now on the market and are very ef- 
fective in controlling storage pests and 
diseases. Gladiolus should be stored at 
the same temperature as dahlias and 
in an open place or room, not in a 
closed cabinet. 
Tuberous Begonias 

Generally by early December the 
tops of tuberous begonias have dried 
off and are ready to be removed. 
Tuberous begonias should have been 
dug and brought indoors before the 
tops were injured by sharp frosts so 
that the food which is stored in the 
leaves and stems can be saved. As 
these parts of the plants dry off, the 
food which is in them will be trans- 
located to the tuber. This food would 
be lost if the tops were allowed to 
be hit by hard frost in late fall. Plants 
that are dug intact should have been 
stored in a warm but not hot place 
in the basement until the tops dry off. 
Soil is allowed to cling and no water- 
ing is done while the tops gradually 
disintegrate. When the tops are brit- 
tle dry, they will separate readily and 
completely from the tuber. It is then 
that the tubers can be cleaned by 

(Please turn page 6) 
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time— Burpee’s Climax Hybrid 
Marigolds. Also gorgeous new 


Zinnias, Petunias, Snapdragons, 


Asters, Sweet Peas, Phlox, etc. 
—all created by Burpee. 

Over 500 pictures, many in color. It’s the 
only Garden Book that has all these bigger 
and better flowers and vegetables that 
will bring you so much garden enjoyment. 


YOURS AT HALF PRICE 


to Win New Friends for Burpee Seeds 


Burpee Giant Tetra Zinnias, 
new for 1958. Biggest we’ve 
ever seen, over 6 in. across. 
Rich shades of rose, mixed. 
2- to 2%-ft. plants. 50c-Pkt. 
Giant Ruffled Tetra Snap- 
dragons, most popular of 
all. Wonderful new colors 
in alovely mixture. 25ce-Pkt. 
Giant Fluffy Marigolds, new 
for 1958—like big yellow, 
orange & gold chrysanthe- 
mums, mixed. They bloom 
allsummer and fall. 25¢-Pkt. 


Giant Gloriosa Daisies, new 
glorified 7-in. daisies, in 
mixed colors. Everybody's 
raving about them! Unique, 
striking, beautiful. 25e-Pkt. 
Burpeeana ExtraEarty Asters, 
large flowers, on extra long 
stems. All colors. 25¢-Pkt. 

Crown Jewels Petunias, hy- 
brid vigor, brilliant colors, 

blooming all season. 25¢e-Pkt. 
Tetra Sweet Alyssum, Snow- 
drift. Larger Sowesbents. 

longer blooming. 25¢-Pk 


Burpee’s Best—7 Pkts., 1 of each Kind, 


Greatest Seed Offer Ever Made by Burpee! 


All Seven, $2.00 value for only 4 


Order Today, Direct from This Ad 


ve 


Famous Hybrid Vegetables 

Burpee Hybrids have opened up a new 
era in vegetable gardening! They're 
giving bigger yields, better quality, more 
delicious flavor, and are easier to grow. 
Everybody wants Burpee’s amazing Big 
Boy Tomatoes. You will also want our 
Hybrid Onions, Cucumbers, Melons, Egg- 
plant, Squash, Sweet Corn, etc. Read all 
about them in this free book. 


America’s Favorite Garden Book 
Millions make this their all-season guide 
toa better garden—it tells the plain truth 
about the best seeds that grow—all your 
favorite flowers and vegetables. Special 
offers on most every page. Limited supply 
reserved for new customers—write today 
for Burpee’s 1958 Seed Catalog FREE; 
also for Special Offer at left. 


Acres of Zinnias growing on our Floradale 
Farms, to produce Burpee Seeds for You 


ST Pho 


ba tea thas 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 262 B Building 
Clinton, lowa or Philadelphia 32, Pa. or r Riverside, Calif. { 
am esr Burpee’s 1958 Seed Catalog with over 500 
pictures, many in natural color, FREE and postpaid. | 
ii Burpee’s Greatest Seed Offer, at half price: 
7 New Flowers (950) —7 Pkts., $2.00 valuefor$i. | 


PL 4 et tell 
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(enclose $1 bill at our risk) 
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TCL eh 
thy a 
Toa Vine 


Grow the world's most amazing Toma- 

to right ip your own garden and get a 

bushel or more of delicious, ripe toma- 
toes from a vine. 


BURGESS CLIMBING 


TS ile 
ota al 


TOMATO Vine grows 10 to 18 
feet and outyields all other known 
varieties. Huge, meaty, solid fruit, 
wonderful flavor. Some weigh as 
much as 2 pounds. Excellent for 
slicing and canning. 


TRIAL PACKET 
Postpaid. Order Today 
3 Packets for 25c 


LOOK FOR THE 10c BONUS COUPON 
ON EACH PACKET. 


10¢ 
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gently rubbing off the soil, but not 
the fine, fibrous roots that extend from 
the base. Tuberous begonias like a 
relatively warm winter storage tem- 
perature—-about 50 degrees. Storage 
temperature can go as high as 60 de- 
grees without being detrimental and 
as low as 40, but a moderately warm 
temperature is best. Tubers may be 
stored bare or buried in vermiculite, 
sand or horticultural peat. There is 
less moisture loss or less shrinkage of 
the tubers when they are packed in 
any of the materials mentioned. 
Callas and caladiums are handled 


to do so. Transplanting must be done 
without disturbing the roots; the pot 
must be removed very carefully. 

A question frequently raised is 
whether or not outdoor Christmas 
lights are detrimental to plants. Nei- 
ther the light nor the heat from the 
lamps is harmful in any way, so don’t 
hesitate to decorate an evergreen or 
any other plant that is suitable for the 
purpose. Outdoor Christmas decora- 
tion of trees has become so widely 
practiced that home landscape plan- 
ners now take this into consideration 
when developing planting plans, espe- 
cially for those whose interest in this 
direction runs high. 


in the same way as described for tuber- 
FREE Catalog with valuable inf tion | . 
sbout “BLIZZARD BELT” Seeds, Buits| OUS begonias. Both of these plants are 


and Plants for the “BEST GARDEN IN| 


| Actual Photograph TOWN.” 


as grown by 
Walter J. Madson. 

Tulsa, Okla 
ee | 


We'll Be Ready To Mail 
Your Copy About Jan. 15 


Write Now... 


for Our New 


FREE 1958 
CATALOG 


Geraniums 


and other fine plants we list, 
many shown full color. 


WILSON BROS. 


Roachdale 34-L, Indiana 


622A Crossandra 


Undulaefolia, 
a Glorious Rare Ever- 
blooming Evergreen. 
Constantly produces 
large bright salmon 
flowers, waxy Gardenia 
like leaves. 3 seeds 


Flowers of sky 
blue with golden stamens in profusion on bushy 
12 inch plants. Flowers the year ‘round. Pkt. 25c. 
587A—COLEUS Park’s Brilliant. A strain which 
surpasses all others in both brilliance and vigor. 
40 seeds 25c; 200 seeds $1.00. 
884A—CLOXINIA Gigantea Mixed. 
flowers (412—5”") in many new 
Pkt. 25c. 
1794—AFRICAN VIOLET. Mrs. Odom’s Magnifi- 
cent strain. Finest collections in America. 
50 seeds 25c; 250 seeds $1.00. 


All 5 (in 25c pkts.) for $1.00 


Free Catalog - Seeds of Hundreds of House Plants! 


GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 
GREENWOOD 27, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Largest 
rich colors. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO.) 
153-B, Galesburg, Mich.) 








becoming increasingly popular. Both 
have foliage of size and shape that 
goes well with our contemporary style 
of art and architecture. Caladiums are 
especially valuable because they can 
be used in shady places which often 


| are problems as far as growing plants 


are concerned. In fact, caladiums de- 
mand at least half shade; they do not 
do well in sunny locations. 

It is not at all uncommon for gar- 
deners to get tulips or narcissus bulbs 
for Christmas gifts. This presents a 
problem which some gardeners do not 
know how to solve because the ground 
is frozen and there is little or no op- 


| portunity to plant these bulbs at this 


time of year in the North. There have 


| been some reports that narcissus bulbs 


have been kept successfully in open 
paper bags in a cool, dark place over 
winter and planted just as soon as it 
is possible to get them into the ground 
in very early spring. These bulbs 
bloomed in a normal manner at the 
usual time later on in spring. This 
practice however, is not a safe one 
because there always is a great possi- 


| bility that the bulbs will dry out and 


deteriorate so much while in storage 
that they would make very poor plants 


| and fail to bloom after being planted. 
| A safer procedure would be to pot 


these bulbs just as soon as possible 


| and store them in a cold, dark place 


where the temperature will remain 
close to freezing for most of the winter. 
Storage for a few weeks at a higher 
temperature (45-55 degrees) to allow 
rooting without top growth should 
precede storage at the lower tempera- 
ture mentioned. These potted bulbs 
can be forced into growth for flower- 
ing in the house in late winter or 
kept in cold storage and planted in 
the garden as soon as it is possible 


Handling Poinsettia; 
Care of Christmas Tree 


PoOINSETTIAS 
are not to be de- 
nied their impor- 
tant place among 
the colorful dec- 
orations during 
the holiday sea- 
son. Their flam- 
ing red leaves 
which surround 
the small, rather 
inconspicuous club-shaped flowers, 
have won popular applause, and have 
created an important market for the 
Christmas poinsettia. When properly 
handled, this plant continues to dis- 
play its cheery color during the cold, 
bleak days of January. 

If you receive a poinsettia as a 
Christmas gift, place it in a warm, 
sunny window where the temperature 
remains fairly constant and does not 
drop below 60 degrees at night, pre- 
ferably a few degrees higher. Cool 
temperatures at night, drafts and sud- 
den chills, are not enjoyed by the 
poinsettia and will frequently cause 
the plant to drop its leaves. If the 
surface of the soil is dry, water thor- 
oughly but do not allow water to 
stand in saucer. Do not water again 
until the soil becomes dry. In late 
winter or early spring when the leaves 
begin to fall off, set the plant in par- 
tial darkness and about once a week 
give it just enough water to prevent 
the soil from drying out. In May after 
danger of frost is over, cut the stems 
back to within about four inches of 
the soil, reset in a little larger pot and 
plant pot and all in a sunny spot in 
the flower border. Lift the pot occa- 
sionally during the summer. If this 


rt 
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Landscope Supervisor 
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is not done, a large root may grow 
through the hole in the bottom of 
the pot into the soil beneath, and the 
severing of this root will cause all 
of the leaves to drop when the plant 
is taken up in September. 

If the poinsettia has made a nice 
healthy growth during the summer, 
lift the pot in early fall before the 
approach of cool nights, and set in a 
warm, sunny window where the tem- 
perature remains close to 70 degrees. 
Feed the plant with a house plant 
fertilizer, following the recommenda- 
tions of the manufacturer. If all this 
procedure is not too much work and 
worry, it is possible to have a nice 
holiday plant. Most folks prefer to 
let the florist do the job. Commercial 
growers do not attempt to grow and 
offer old plants a second year, but 
use the old plants for the production 
of new stems which are taken as cut- 
tings usually in July or August. These 
cuttings, properly handled, produce 
the Christmas poinsettias. 

How to Wear Flowers 

The Society of American Florists 
gives us the following instructions 
about “How to Wear Flowers.’”” MEN 

The commonly accepted way for 
men to wear flowers is in the lapel. 
The size, color and type of flower 
depends upon the occasion and upon 
the attire, whether it is formal or in- 
formal. As a rule, large or bulky flow- 
ers are not considered good taste. It 
is proper for a man to wear a small 
flower such as a blue cornflower, a 
daisy, a pompon chrysanthemum, a 
small rosebud or carnation on any 
informal occasion. With dinner or 
formal dress, white or maroon carna- 
tions, small white gardenias or rose- 
buds are considered good taste. 
WOMEN—The female of the species 
is given more leeway regarding the 
type or manner in which she may 
wear flowers. She may wear them as 
a shoulder, bosom or waist corsage. 
She may wear them in place of jew- 
elry, as a necklace, bracelet or ear- 
rings. Likewise, it is considered very 
smart to pin them to a purse, muff or 
fur piece. Worn in the hair, they may 
take the place of a pin or barrette or 
be used to outline a braid, chignon 
or curls. 


Fireproofing Christmas Trees 
The Christmas tree and its decora- 
tions constitute a fire hazard, and the 
longer the tree is kept inside, the 
greater the danger becomes. The 
(Please turn page 6) 
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FREE: Big, Colorful new cat- 
alog brings you the newer, 
finer varieties of flowers, 
trees, shrubs, plants and veg- 
etables. Write for your copy 
today. 


Big Introductory Offer! 


GIANT 
RUFFLED 
MIXED 


oe USES) dT. 


PETUNIAS 


BIG PACKET 


just send 3c stamp for postage 


OUR CHOICE MIXTURE—Spectacular 4 to 6 inch 
wide blooms in beautiful colors. Artistically ruffled; 
richly veined. Compact, vigorously growing plants 
are free flowering all season long. 

Strikingly colorful in porch boxes, flower beds, 
rock gardens and hanging baskets. 

Take advantage of this special introductory offer, 
today! Over 5 times the value for only a 3c stamp. 
Limit 1 order to a customer. 


EARL MAY SEED CO., 8306 ELM STREET, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


New Vegetables 


fron CANADA 


RIPEN EARLIEST OF ALL!) 


Enjoy garden vegetables way ahead of 
all others. Cabbage, size of grapefruit, |s | 
sweet, tender. Big crops of sugary, tender | 
peas in 3-inch pods on dwarf vines. Pep- 
pers are big, sweet, gold color. Red Salad 


BEGONIAS 


Warrold’s Pedigreed 
y AMERICAN GROWN 


TUBERS 
SEEDS PLANTS 


America’s Most Complete Line 


Trim Lettuce (not Canadian) makes 


spectacular salads. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY 


P.O. BOX 29-H 


HARROLD’S ““orecon 


48 N.E. 23rd FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


THREE THRILLING ALL-EXPENSE-INCLUSIVE TOURS OF 


Gandews Oveweas ! 


SPONSORS: 


Massachusetts Hort. Soc. 
Rhode Island Hort. Soc. 
Pennsylvania Hort. Soc. 
Michigan Hort. Soc. 
Ontario Hort. Assn. 


Combine your enjoyment 
of gardening with the 
leasures of travel. See 
he famous gardens as 
well as the famous 
sights of the countries 
visited. Travel by finest 
private motor coach. 
Stay at first class hotels 
throughout. Attend 
exclusive receptions 
teas and luncheons in 
‘private estates. Meet 
distinguished garder 
authorities. Enjoy a 
leisurely yet thorough 
trip, planned entirely for 
your travel pleasure! 


For complete informa- 
tion on these and other 
arden tours, write 
or itineraries today! 


GARDEN TOUR OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Including 7 Famous Countries 
Italy. France. Switzerland. Luxembourg. Hol- 
land. Belgium. England. A 9-week trip including 


a 
nN j such ‘‘extras’’ as Easter in Rome, Holland at Bulb 


2 Time, the World's Fair in Brussels, Chelsea Flower 
Show in London, among others. Sails on S.S. 
Cristofore Colombo from New York City on 
March 26. $1597, all inclusive. 


GARDEN TOUR OF GT. BRITAIN & IRELAND 


England ® Wales ® Ireland © Scotland 
London and the Chelsea Flower Show. Devon and 
Kent. The ‘Shakespeare Country’’ Wales. Medi- 


fj ¥ eval Chester. Lake-studded Ireland, north and 


south. Scotland, including the picturesque High- 
lands. A 7-week trip sailing on H.M.S. Queen 
Elizabeth from New York City on May 14. 
$1290, all inclusive. 


British Isles tour begins where Western European tour ends, 
may be taken in conjunction with first tour at a savings. 


GARDEN TOUR OF HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
Oahu @ Hawaii * Mavi ® Kauai — 

The Garden Paradise of the Pacific. The flower-filled 
isles of Oahu, Hawaii, Kauai, Maui, Honolulu 
and Waikiki Beach. Orchid gardens. Private 
estates where the styles of East and West are blended 
in gardens of extraordinary beauty. 34 days of de- 
light, sailing on S.S. Lurline from Los Angeles 
on April 30. $1195, all inclusive, plus tax. 


JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 


DEPT. G12 


516 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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freshly cut tree does not catch fire 
easily, as it contains much water, but 
when the water evaporates, the resin- 
ous substances in the tree, particularly 
in the needles, may flare up quickly 
and violently from the spark of a de- 
fective wire in the string of tree lights. 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has recommended a rather sim- 
ple method of reducing the fire risk 
of Christmas trees. Best results are 
obtained with freshly cut trees treated 
about five days before they are deco- 
rated. The longer the treatment is 
delayed after cutting, the less effec- 
tive it will be. Trees shipped in from 
the North Woods will probably not 
respond very well to the treatment 
since they have been cut for some 
time. 

The fireproofing chemical used is 
ammonium sulfate. To determine the 
number of pounds of the material 
needed, weigh the tree and divide 
the number of pounds by four. Dis- 
solve the required amount of am- 
monium sulfate in water, using one 
and one-half pints for each pound of 
the chemical. Saw a few inches off 
the stem and place the freshly cut end 
of the tree in the solution until the 
liquid is absorbed. A temperature of 
about 60 degrees is advised. 

Cotton used under trees to simulate 
snow is another fire hazard that may 
be reduced by sprinkling the material 
with a warm solution made by dis- 
solving seven ounces of boric powder 
and one and one-half ounces of soap 
powder in two quarts of hot water. 
Allow the cotton to dry thoroughly 
before placing it under the tree. 


Live evergreens, handled balled and 
burlapped may be used as Christmas 
trees, then planted out on the grounds. 
Set the ball in a tub or other con- 
tainer where it can be kept moist. 
The container may be camouflaged 
with evergreen branches and cotton. 
Do not leave the trees in the warm 
room for more than a week or ten 
days. Mulch the spot in the lawn 
where the tree is to be planted so 
that the hole can be easily dug even 
though surrounding soil is frozen hard. 
Water and mulch the planted ever- 
green. 

Decorate and light your outdoor 
Christmas tree. It is a cheery way of 
wishing “Merry Christmas” to the 
passer-by. 
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Wood Ashes 

Wood ashes are the by-products of 
those enjoyable, long winter evenings 
when we toast our shins in front of 
a glowing open fire. They are an ex- 
cellent source of potassium and lime. 
Wood ashes are an old standard 
recommendation for delphiniums. 
Other perennials such as phlox, sweet 
Williams, peonies and the spring flow- 
ering bulbs need a sweet soil and 
ample potash, and therefore, will 
benefit from applications of wood 
ashes. Most vegetables, lilacs, the lawn 
and annual flowers would like to have 
some of the wood ashes handy. Of 
course, the total winter’s accumulation 
is not so bulky but that it is easy to 
dispose of. To avoid the loss of plant 
food, which will occur if the ashes are 
spread during the winter, store the 
wood ashes in old tubs or other con- 
tainers in a dry place in order that 
application may be made at garden- 
making time. 

Paper-white narcissus, hyacinths 
and Chinese sacred lilies may still be 
forced in bowls of water for blooming 
in the house. 

The planting of shrubs, evergreens 
and trees may be continued as long 
as weather conditions permit. Shrubs 
with bare roots should not be handled 
on days when the temperature is be- 
low freezing. It is usually best to stop 
the planting of small evergreens of 
foundation planting size at least a 
week or two before cold weather ar- 
rives. Trees, large shrubs and large 
evergreens may be planted during cold 
weather when they can be handled 
with frozen balls of earth. Trees can 
be handled without the cost of bur- 
lapping if they are dug, the balls of 
earth allowed to freeze and the plant- 
ing done before thawing weather ar- 
rives. There will also be less chance 
of damaging lawns if the work is done 
at that time. 

Continue to water the evergreens if 
the weather is mild. 


Abandoned Christmas Trees 


IT IS ALWAYS a problem to know 
how to dispose of our abandoned 
Christmas trees and at last | have 
found the answer. They make an 
excellent protection for my flower 


bed on the north side of the house, 
also for my chrysanthemum bed. 
These old Christmas trees have prov- 
en a good mulch, keeping the tem- 
perature more even, but not exclud- 
ing air and moisture.—Mrs. L. D. 
Birdsong, Missouri. 








This is a good time to mulch and 
fertilize the shrubbery border with a 
generous covering of barnyard ima- 
nure. The fresher the manure the 
better, since it soon loses valuable 
food elements when exposed to the 
weather. Cow manure is usually avail- 
able at the stock yards or dairies, 
Call your nurseryman for the names 
of persons who will do the hauling 
for you. 

If snow is heavy, be sure to check 
your fruit and flowering trees fre- 
quently to make sure you have 
wrapped them high enough to pre- 
vent rabbits from feeding on the 
tender bark. It may be necessary to 
wrap the lower branches and main 
stem a couple of feet above the ac- 
cumulated snow. 


Bird Feeding 

Remember our helpers, the birds. 
With the arrival of the first snows 
they will be expecting some of their 
pay for faithful service rendered dur- 
ing the past summer. Put up some 
feeding boxes and prepare to pay 
honest debts to your feathered friends. 

Feeding the birds adds pleasure to 
the wintry days, but also adds re- 
sponsibility since the birds learn to 
look to you for this extra food supply. 
It should be provided for them every 
day and, of course, is especially needed 
when the birds’ natural foods are cov- 
ered with ice or snow. 

All seed mixtures should contain a 
small percentage of grit, as the birds 
need this to help digest their food. 
When the ground is covered with ice 
or snow, they cannot find their natural 
sources of grinding material. 

An excellent winter cafe for such 
welcome guests as the chickadee, nut- 
hatches, downy and hairy woodpeckers 
and brown creepers can be provided 
with just a little extra work. Get a 
few rough-barked logs about 21% or 
three inches in diameter and 12 to 
24 inches long. Bore holes in the sur- 
face of the logs an inch in diameter 
and about an inch deep, and fill them 
with beef suet or peanut butter. Sus- 
pend the finished restaurant from the 
branch of a tree or from the eaves 
of the house by a wire attached to 
a screw eye in one end of the log. 
It probably won’t be long before you 
will have regular customers enjoying 
your hospitality. Since the larger hairv 
woodpecker may frighten the smaller 
birds, it is advisable to have two or 
more of the feeding stations. * 
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Pry THE BAND loose from the top 
of an empty pound coffee can, or use 
a wall-type can opener to obtain a 
circlet from the lid. Cover the band 
with short lengths of evergreen—use 
a short-needled variety. Paint nine 
small cones and two “cone flowers” 
(sliced from a large cone) a Christ- 
masy red. Sprinkle with Christmas 
glitter before the paint dries to add 
sparkle. Run florist wire through each 
piece and wire firmly to the wreath. 


The ae 
Finest New Shrub in 50 Years 


A modern and very fragrant version of the ever-popular 

Snowball. Winner of highest honors at famous Royal New 
Horticultural Show in London. Large, 6” clusters of fra- Fragrant 
grant white flowers bloom lavishly on graceful 6 ft. plants. In Autumn, Snowball 
this handsome shrub is covered with brilliantly colored foliage. Grows VIBURNUM 
anywhere and is hardy at below zero temperature. Order now —shipment 

will be made at planting time. CARLCEPHALUM 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 
Never before has Wayside Gardens been able to present so many splendid, 
top-notch, new varieties. 232 pages of gorgeous, true-color illustrations and 
listings of the world’s newest and best flowering shrubs, prize roses, rare 
bulbs and hardy “Pedigreed” plants. No other catalog in America offers the 
wealth of test proven, meritorious new things or such “down-to- 

earth” garden information. To be sure you get your copy of this 


outstanding book, enclose $1.00 with your request for postage and 
handling of this heavy book. 


219 MENTOR AVE. MENTOR, OHIO 
Wayside x Gardens 


“ocure i i 2] ’ Lea to make Professional corsazes, ar-| SRE 
Proc ure a small lid (2% inches in oumuanrt: sckabae cae franeral heslons BOOK 


diameter) and place the wreath up- FNM Unicual spare or full tiie ioney inak:| | Write today for free illustrated book — cultural 


‘ ° ° . i A directions, pronouncing index, germination table. 
. TT “ opport ties or hobby. end fo *P uncing 9 
right in the lid at one edge. Tilt the FREE BOOKLET “Opportunities in 3000 varieties—old and new. Many rare kinds. 


wreath a bit and set a tall red candle 6 NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE et or; = ast os renee ae 
through it with the bottom in the lid y Sate a Py ig eneve Bias. scsticet as tere dewsccrnvnci tag oti 
‘geles 49, California 

just back of the wreath. Pour melted 

paraffin in the lid around the candle 
and wreath. Run a pin through the 
candle at the back parallel with the 
top of the wreath. Twist wire around 
the wreath and the pin to hold the 
two firmly together. This makes a 
stand-up-by-itself decoration to use on 


buffet or mantel during the holiday 
season. 





| For You!—From Henry Field’s... 


AMERICA'S MOST COMPLETE 
SEED & NURSERY CATALOG i 


FREE! 


“Now...you can shop from your 
favorite chair in this “depart- 
ment store” of first-quality seed 
and nursery stock...and have 
HENRY FIELD | YOUF order delivered right to 
your front door...and save 2011 ITEMS IN 88 COLORFUL PAGES 


important money, too.” Annval and Perennial Flowers — Fruit, 
Shade, Ornamental Trees — Roses — 
Berries — Vegeta Melons, Herbs — 


a 


' 
t 
' 
' 
You'll have loads of fun shopping in the new Henry \ 
Field catalog! Sure, you can sit down with your family, Shrubs, Vines, Hedging—Heuse Plants ' 
talk over and plan your garden or yard, and order in —Qvargreene—Steld end Grass Seed— | 
comfort, in your own sweet time. And such variety Gardening Supplies, Baby Chicks, Bird | 
to choose from— 2011 individual items, 253 money- ead Sb Supplies, ote. i 
saving collections in 88 wonderful pages. j 


You'll see new things you can’t buy anywhere else eean “For Over 40 Years” wauns 
...mew fruit and shade trees, roses, house plants. 
Nearly every item is illustrated in full color and 
carefully described. Remember, you can’t beat the 
Henry Field guarantee, either. 


So, before you buy any seed or nursery stock this 
year, be sure to shop first at home... from your 
Henry Field catalog. It’s yours free and postpaid. Just 
mail coupon today! 


HENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co. 
104 Oak St., Shenandoah, lowa 


Send me your new full-color catalog right away 
..» free and postpaid! 
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Front and back cover of the Burpee <ata- 
log for 1894. This was during a heyday of 
Burpee vegetable introductions. Some first 
offered then are still widely sold today. 


Garden 
Catalogs 


as Americana 


by Rachel Snyder, Kansas 


GARDEN CATALOGS have long been 
known as one of the best cures for 
the mid-winter blues. If the catalog 
comes, can spring be far away? 

The pretty pictures and enticing de- 
scriptions carry us away on a dream 
cloud to an imaginary world where 
our gardens reach utter perfection. 
This is the easiest kind of gardening. 
If the catalog can do all this, perhaps 
it’s like gilding the lily to add that 
these publications, as a group, and 
over the years, are assuming the stat- 
ure of an interesting and important 
bit of Americana. 


New varieties are introduced, hy- 
brids announced, newly found species 
brought into the trade, flower fads 
promoted. Old companies go out of 
business or new ones come into it. All 
this history and much more is reflected 
in the pages of the annual catalogs 
from our seed and nursery firms. 
Many an expert seeking the history 
of certain varieties has found the in- 
formation at last in the yellowed pages 
of an old seed catalog. So in this way 
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the catalogs are keeping the records 
on American gardening. 

If you should have any catalogs 
dating back 40 years or more, you 
should certainly hesitate about throw- 
ing them away. Although perhaps they 
do not have much money value, they'll 
provide a wealth of background in- 
formation and entertainment. Some 
day you may value them as highly as 
you would an original Currier and 
Ives. 

The seed or plant catalog is noth- 
ing new—although it has not always 
been the colorful sort of book it is now. 
Catalogs which really were just lists 
of seeds or plants available were com- 
mon in Europe more than 200 years 
ago. France in particular had a lot of 
them. In America the history is much 
shorter. One of the earliest catalogs 
was the one published by Bernard 
M’ Mahon in Philadelphia in 1804. It’s 
not likely that you'll find one of these 
in your attic. A photostat of one of 
the originals may be seen in the li- 
brary at the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den, St. Louis. 


American Beginnings 

Although newer catalogs would 
have a more practical interest for us, 
this one surely holds its place as a 
historical curiosity. Its author, Bernard 
M’Mahon, is regarded as one of the 
founders of American horticulture. To 
Midwesterners he has extra impor- 
tance—since it is believed that Lewis 
and Clark, the explorers of a vast part 
of this territory, planned their expedi- 
tion at his house in Philadelphia. 
When they returned, later, with some 
of the plants collected from the area, 
M’ Mahon propagated them and intro- 
duced them to gardeners of that time. 
One of his introductions was the 
Osage orange. After M’Mahon died, 
his name was given to the native 
North American plants which we now 
call Mahonia. 

M’Mahon’s catalog was a simple list 
printed on an 18 by 22-inch piece of 
paper, telling the common name an1 
botanical name of the plants or seeds 
that could be bought from him. No 
pictures or descriptions in those days! 


By 1865 a number of American 
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Henry Field's first four-page catalog, which 
he printed himself on a hand press. 


firms were issuing lists or catalogs. To 
most of us the names of these mean 
nothing now, but their locations do: 
New York City; Bloomington, Illi- 
nois: Philadelphia: Cincinnati; Flush- 
ing, New York; St. Louis; Rochester. 
New York; and Plymouth, Massachu- 
Setts. 

Gradually they began to illustrate 
their catalogs with the only means 
available then, wood cuts or crude 
lithographs. The method used to ob- 
tain colored illustrations then was to 
print the picture in black and white, 
and then have someone add the color 
by hand. The quality often suffered 
from the haste of the “artist,” and the 
results were sometimes so poor that 


one could hardly tell what the flowers 
were. 


Using Pictures 


Nevertheless, the illustrations ac- 
complished the purpose. This was the 
beginning of the pattern that has re- 
sulted in the temptingly illustrated 
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Twenty-eight years later Henry Field’s catalog 
looked like this, and was a familiar item in 
many rural Midwestern homes. 


and colored garden catalogs of today. 
The A. B. Morse Company of St. 
Joseph. Michigan, one of the country’s 
oldest and largest specialists in horti- 
cultural printing, first began using four- 
color printing techniques around 1910. 
The processes have improved steadily. 
One of the biggest helps to four-color 
printing was the development of 
Kodachrome color film, which first be- 
gan to be used widely about 1940. Be- 
fore that, the engraver usually started 
with a black and white picture, either 
a drawing or a photograph, and had 
an artist put in the proper colors. 
After the advent of color film, the 
whole process became photographic 
saving enormous amounts of time and 
money, and getting a more natural 
looking picture as the result. This one 
advance had a lot to do with the 
wholesale conversion of garden cata- 
logs into realistic, inspiring full color. 
The Morse Company first started 
printing mail order catalogs for the 
nursery industry around 1900. Some 


of its first customers were the O. A. D. 
Baldwin Nursery at Bridgman, Michi- 
gan; the Whitten Nursery at Bridg- 
man; the Emlong Nursery at Stevens- 
ville, Michigan; the Stahelin Nursery 
Co. at Bridgman; and the R. M. Kel- 
logg Co. at Three Rivers, Michigan. 
The firm has branched out until it 
now prints catalogs, folders and other 
promotional material for nurserymen 
and seedsmen throughout the country. 


More Orderly 


Besides the added use of full color, 
the Morse officials (we quote Bruce 
Traxler, sales manager) think the 
other major improvement over the 
years has been the better organization 
of material in the garden catalogs. 
What used to be a helter-skelter mass 
of separate offers has been reorganized 
into an orderly presentation that per- 
mits the reader to find whatever item 
he is looking for. Usually the modern 
garden catalog is indexed. Fifty years 

(Please turn to page 51) 
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How to Sterilize Soil for House Plants 


Most oF us have been discouraged 
at one time or another because a fav- 
orite house plant died or did not look 
its best. Perhaps the use of unsterilized 
soil was to blame. 


by Malcolm C. Shurtleff, lowa 


Proper soil treatment, either by heat 
or chemicals, can destroy all kinds of 
soil-borne pests: fungi, nematodes, 
bacteria, insects and weed seeds. 
Many common ailments of house 


Microscope view of a female root knot nematode feeding in a root. Injuries made by nematodes 
allow root-rotting fungi to enter. Nematodes and fungi may be controlled by proper soil sterilization. 
The nematode is too small to be seen with the unaided eye. 


Root knot galls on roots. This injury is caused by a common nematode which multiplies in startling 
numbers. Infested plants appear unthrifty and sickly—may even wilt and die. The control is by soil 


sterilization, preferably using heat. 


plants can be traced to using soil or 
pots contaminated with pests which 
rot, chew and suck away the roots, 
crown or bulb. This prevents water 
and nutrients from reaching the leaves 
and flowers. Such plants may appear 
unthrifty or may wilt, wither away and 
die. The same soil-borne pests may 
rot seeds or cuttings, or cause young 
seedlings to suddenly wilt and topple 
over (called damping-off). 

Soil treatment can be regarded as 
cheap insurance that your house plants 
have a fair chance to grow, look their 
best, and bloom. 


The easiest and most effective way 
to disinfect your soil and pots is by 
heating. Heat treatment at the right 
temperature and for the correct length 
of time destroys all five major kinds 
of pests, and leaves no long-lasting 
toxic residues in the soil, as some 
chemical treatments occasionally do. 
But be careful to avoid overheating, 
particularly with steam or dry heat. 
Otherwise the physical structure of the 
soil may be broken down and excess 
soluble salts may be released, resulting 
in harmful side effects. 


Heat Sterilization 


To heat your soil properly, follow 
these steps: 

1. Prepare the soil as for planting. 
Add the sand, peat moss or other ma- 
terials you wish in the final potting 
mixture. The soil should be loose, free 
of coarse debris and lumps, and just 
moist enough for planting. Don’t have 
it so wet that it sticks together when 
squeezed in your hand. 

To be sure (the first time) you have 
done a thorough job of sterilizing, 
scatter in a handful of oat or ryegrass 
seed while mixing the soil. If seedlings 
pop up after sterilization, while the 
soil is airing, you know that you 
slipped up somewhere. Incompletely 
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stcrilized soil is frequently more haz- 
ardous to use than non-sterilized soil. 
Harmful microorganisms have less 
competition and hence grow quickly 
throughout the soil and attack plants. 

2. Spread the soil from one to three 
inches deep in a cooking pan or 
wooden flat and bake in a 200 degree 
oven for one hour. Clay pots, wooden 
containers and pot labels can be 
placed on top. They should be steril- 
ized, too. Plastic pots are easily steril- 
ized by washing in hot, soapy water. 
The soil can also be put directly in 
the pots and baked in the oven as 
above. 

\ home canning-type pressure 
cooker can also be used or the soil can 
be put on a rack above boiling water 
in a large, covered wash boiler or 
kettle. If a pressure cooker is used set 
the valve at ten pounds pressure. For 
three-inch pots of soil heat for ten 
minutes; four-inch. 15 minutes; six- 
inch, 30 minutes. If using the boiling 
water method without steam pressure 
double the time intervals. 

3. After heat sterilization stir the soil 
thoroughly and water it for several 
days before planting. Be careful not 
to recontaminate the soil with micro- 
scopic pests by avoiding dirty surfaces 
or utensils and diseased plant material. 


Treating with Formaldehyde 

Where soil cannot be treated with 
heat there are a number of chemicals 
which might be used: formaldehyde, 
chloropicrin, methyl bromide (or a 
mixture of chloropicrin and methyl 
bromide), Vapam, Mylone 85-W, 
Cyanamid and others. (For the last 
four materials see the November, 
1957, issue of Flower @ Garden Mag- 
azine). These chemicals should all be 
used with caution following the man- 
ufacturer’s directions. 


Formaldehyde is probably the 
cheapest and easiest of these materials 
to use. It will kill the active stages of 
most disease-inducing fungi and bac- 
teria but is not reliable against the 
root knot nematode and weed seeds. 
Because of the odor the soil should be 
treated outdoors where air circulation 
is good. Spread a bushel of soil to a 
depth of one or two inches on a flat 
surface such as a driveway or sidewalk. 
Dilute 2¥2 tablespoonsful of 37 to 40 
per cent commercial formalin with 34 
of a cup of water and sprinkle it over 
the soil. Wet the soil surface as it is 
beine shoveled into a pile. Mix the 
soil thoroughly. Best results are ob- 
tained if the soil is covered for a day 
after treatment. This allows the chem- 
ical, which permeates as a gas, to work 
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Crown rot of African violet. A very common disease of plants weakened by over watering, an excess 
of soluble salts, chilling by cold water and using unsterilized soil. 





Crown rot of cyclamen. This disease could have been prevented by using sterilized soil, planting 


disease-free stock and moderate watering. 


its way completely through the soil. 
Twenty-four hours after treatment stir 
the soil to aid in release of the fumes, 
wait severak days—until there is no 
further odor to the soil—and plant. 

Another convenient way to use for- 
maldehyde is in a concrete mixer. 
Spray or sprinkle the solution into the 
mixer as the soil is passing through. 
One pint of solution is enough for five 
bushels of soil. 


Treating with 
Chloropicrin (Larvacide ) 


This highly volatile chemical, also 
known as tear gas, kills all five kinds 
of plant pests including the root knot 
nematode (if the galls are disinte- 


grated) and weed seeds. It may be 
used for piles of potting soil, for hot 
beds, or for greenhouse beds and 
benches. The best way to apply the 
material is by using a special injecting 
machine which can be rented (if you 
want to do the job yourself). or a 
trained custom operator can often be 
hired. The manufacturer's directions 
and precautions should be followe/ as 
to preparation of the soil, amount of 
liquid to inject, distances and depth 
of injections, covering of the treated 
area, and later handling of the treated 
soil. Chloropicrin fumes are extremely 
toxic to living plants and are dis- 
agreeable (to say the least) to human 
beings and animals. 


(Please turn page §) 





(Continued from page 19) 
Treating Soil 
in Home Greenhouses 


and Ground Beds 


If you have large amounts of soil to 
treat, as for a small greenhouse, steam 
alone (under 20 to 80 pounds pres- 
sure) or hot water with steam is usual- 
ly used. The steam, generated by a 
small boiler, is introduced into 1-inch 
pipes (with small ¥ inch holes drilled 
every few inches in a spiral around the 
pipe) or three-inch clay tile, in rows 
12 to 18 inches apart, and buried up 
to a foot deep with potting soil. The 
rows of pipe or tile should all be con- 
nected together forming a closed sys- 
tem. While the soil is being steamed, 
and for several afterward, it 
should be covered with heavy kraft or 
roofing paper, rubberized cloth, tar- 
paulins, or old quilts or blankets, to 
keep the heat in. The steam should 
be turned off when the soil reaches 
a temperature of 180 degrees F. on a 
thermometer inserted into the center 
of the pile of soil. Pots and _ tools 
should be sterilized at the same or a 
later time. If you can’t get the tem- 
perature to 180 degrees you can heat 
to 150 or 160 degrees and continue 
steaming for a half hour, or at 135 to 
140 degrees for one hour, or at 122 to 
125 degrees for two hours. Tempera- 
tures below 122 degrees will give poor 
results even though the steaming per- 
iod is continued for several hours 
longer. 


hours 


Several brands of electric sterilizers 
or pasteurizers are available. They are 
convenient and will do a good job 
provided that the manufacturer’s di- 
rections are followed and temperatures 
are maintained as indicated above for 
steam. 


If you use formaldehyde make up a 
solution containing one part com- 
mercial formalin to 30 parts of water. 
Work the soil as for planting and 
sprinkle about 3 gallons of the for- 
maldehyde solution on each 10 square 
feet of bed surface. Apply the solu- 
tion so that it will all soak in gradually. 
Water slightly and cover with tar- 
paulins, heavy kraft or roofing paper, 
for 24 hours. Rework the soil in a 
week and plant two weeks after treat- 
ment. 


Other House Plant Troubles 


Sterlizing the soil and pots will not 
eliminate all the ailments your house 
plants are likely to get. The indoor 
environment under which plants are 
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grown is the cause of many house 
plant ills. 


The distribution and intensity of 
light in the average home is very un- 
even, often strongly one-sided and sev- 
eral hundred or even thousands of 
times less than the plant would nor- 
mally receive outside on a sunny day. 
Atmospheric moisture (humidity), 
especially in winter, in most homes is 
much lower than what it would be 
outdoors. With modern thermostat 
controls there is little change in tem- 
perature between day and night. The 
amount of soil in pots is strictly lim- 
ited, forcing abriormal root growth. 
Most communities have a_ treated 
water supply which contains large 
amounts of minerals. If these are not 
periodically flushed out they accumu- 
late and are often injurious. All of 
these factors, plus the irregular and 
fluctuating water supply, make it dif- 
ficult to grow handsome house plants. 
Plants weakened by low light, chilling, 
low or excessive humidity, a high con- 
tent of soluble salts, overwatering and 
poor air circulation are more readily 
attacked by disease. 


Before growing house plants which 
are strangers to you or with which you 
have had trouble, check with your 
local extension horticulturist or florist 
regarding the light, humidity, temper- 
ature, fertilizer, soil type and water 


Bacterial wilt of geranium. This common disease 
can be controlled by taking cuttings only from 
your most vigorous plants, growing in sterilized 
soil and destroying infected plants promptly. 


requirements for each plant. When 
these iactors are all in “favor oi the 
plant” the chances of success are 
greatly enhanced. 


Most house plants do best with a 
goou i.zat source which is as uniform 
as possible. Artificial illumination may 
be necessary to get “long-day” plants 
to bloom or other plants to grow well. 
The humidity of the air may be raised 
by placing the pots in shallow saucers 
filled with water, and on trays or in 
planters containing moist gravel, ver- 
miculite or sphagnum moss. If prac- 
tical, plants kept in a very dry room 
should be enclosed with a glass, clear 
plastic or cellophane-covered 
which has a moistened floor. Most 
plants thrive at day temperatures 
under 70 degrees and night -tempera- 
tures five to ten degrees cooler. Plants 
should be watered regularly, alternat- 
ing between moderate wetness and 
dryness. Occasional drenches will flush 
out toxic salts and cleanse the foliage. 
Avoid heavy watering and extreme 
drying, using tap water at room tem- 
perature. Sensitive plants should be 
protected against illuminating gas 
fumes from a leaky coal or oil stove. 


case, 


Keep Foliage Dry 

Avoid wetting leaves and flowers 
when watering (or be sure it dries 
promptly). Free water on the foliage 
for a period of several hours may lead 
to leaf and stem spots, rots, blotches, 
stem cankers or galls, dieback, bud rot, 
mildew and gray mold. These dis- 
eases are caused by air-borne fungi 
and bacteria which can infect only 
through plant surfaces which are wet. 


A final way to avoid trouble is to 
select your house plants carefully be- 
fore purchasing or propagating. Dis- 
eases which affect the whole system of 
a plant, particularly those caused by 
viruses, can only be controlled by dis- 
carding plants which are abnormal, 
stunted, sickly or show symptoms of 
mosaic, ring spot, yellows or wilt. 


If your soil and pots are sterilized, 
if only top-grade plants are chosen for 
propagating and growing in the home, 
if the environment (light, temper- 
ature, humidity, water and fertilizer) 
is carefully controlled to favor plant 
growth—there’s no reason why your 
plants can’t look just like those you see 
in catalogs. The chances are those 
beauties were grown with plenty of 
TLC (tender loving care) — and in 
sterilized soil, too! * 
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CLIVIAS 


make striking 


HOUSE PLANTS 


by Peggie Schulz, Minnesota 


Ciivia, with its heavy textured 
green strap-like leaves and its array 
of smooth petaled salmon, brick red 
or red and yellow flowers, is a dis- 
tinguished beauty for the indoor gar- 
den. Clivia is a slow grower and is 
seldom listed in the inexpensive plant 
bracket, but it is a plant that will 
last for years. I have one that’s 15 
years old, and it’s still going strong. 
Each year it increases in beauty and 
since such a plant can be used as a 
basic part of the indoor garden it is 
well worth the price. 

This amaryllis relative grows from 
thick tuberous roots rather than a 
true bulb, and its foliage is evergreen. 
There are three or four species and 
several hybrids but the one most often 
listed in catalogs and seen at florists 
is C. miniata. Clivia’s active growth 
period is during early spring to early 
fall. During this time it needs plenty 
of warmth, light, water and fertilizer. 
When in growth the average tempera- 
ture of the home, 70 to 75 degrees in 
the daytime with the usual ten de- 
gree drop at night, seems well suited 
to this native of South Africa. Light 
from an east or south window is con- 
ducive to its good growth. 

During late fall and early winter 
clivia should be rested by placing it 
in a cool room where temperatures 
hover around 50 degrees. In the mod- 
ern home this situation calls for some 
thought. A partially heated sun porch 
or glazed-in patio, or the north wall in 
a cool basement furnish ideal resting 
conditions. While the plant is in stor- 
age decrease its water supply. 
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In mid-January bring the clivia to 
the light, give it a thorough soaking 
with water and it will soon show new 
center leaves. When growth starts give 
it a weekly feeding of one-fourth 
strength soluble fertilizer. You can de- 
termine proportions by reading the 
manufacturer’s instructions. It should 
bloom in April-—but it may not flower 
until late June or early July. 

Some growers so admire clivia foli- 
age that they keep the plant in the 
window garden or a planter through- 
out the year. This won't hurt the 
plant but under such treatment it is 
not likely to produce its annual spring 
or early summer flower crop. 


Clivias purchased from catalogs are 
shipped bare root, wrapped in sphag- 
num moss. These are most often quite 
large plants requiring a six- to eight- 
inch pot. Place about an inch of 
drainage material in the pot and use 
a soil mixture such as you might use 
for amaryllis. Here’s one I like: equal 
parts of garden loam, peat moss, sand 
and a sprinkling of charcoal. If it is 
planted in an eight-inch pot it will 
not need replanting for five or six 
years. As it begins each _ season’s 
growth, scrape away an inch of the 
topsoil, replace it with fresh soil and 
it will be all set for the year. 


You can suynmer clivia by plunging 
the pot in a shady nook in the gar- 
den. In some parts of California these 
plants are used for landscaping. Bring 
the plant into the house before the 
first frost. 


Transplanting a clivia usually de- 
ters it from producing next season’s 
blooms. Since older plants often have 
15 to 20 leaves there may be times 
when the plant must be transferred 
to a new pot or 
to be divided. 


when it will have 


To divide, knock the plant out of 
the pot. Use a sharp knife to cut away 
offsets, making sure you cut plenty 
of root with them. Plant the offsets 
in five-inch pots of soil and leave 
them in these pots for at least a year. 
Accord them the same treatment you 
give older plants. Use the knife to 
cut through sheathed leaves and their 
attached roots. Plant these divisions as 
you plant offsets. 

When clivias are grown in warm 
dry situations red spider may become 
an enemy, but you can eliminate it 
with a few whiffs of a house plant 
aerosol bomb. 

You clivia from 
which you can purchase from special- 
ists or you might like to make your 
flowering clivia produce its own seeds. 
To do this, remove some of the pow- 
dery pollen from one flower and place 
it on the stigma (tip of elongated 
appendage in flower center) of an- 
other flower. 


can grow seeds 


Plant single seeds in three-inch pots 
of sterilized sand and loam. Germina- 
tion is fairly rapid and as the plant 
matures it can be shifted into a five- 
inch pot of soil and cared for as a 
division. Under household culture it 
may take five to seven years to get 
clivia to bloom from seeds. * 
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1. Sansevieria trifasciata var. 
Laurentii 
2. Gasteria hybrida 


Well-Known Strangers oh 3. Sansevieria Hahnii 


4. Haworthia fasciata 


SANSEVIERIAS 


by Katherine B. Walker, Michigan 


Mrs. Walker is author of The Indoor Gardener, a widely syndicated newspaper column. 
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WHEN OUR EDITOR asked me to do 
an article on sansevierias, I. really 
thought he had flipped. No matter 
where you go, sansevierias are there 
ahead of you, and of all the well- 
known house plants we have, sans- 
evieria is undoubtedly the most easily 
recognized. 

“Who,” I said to myself, “doesn’t 
know all about sansevierias?” Who 
doesn’t? Well, J doesn’t, or didn’t, I 
soon found out! 

Surprisingly enough, except for a 
few academic papers, there has been 
very little published about this group 
of plants. 

On the off-chance that some of you 
may have just recently returned from 
a prolonged stay in Tibet, and thus 
may not be acquainted with sansevi- 
erias, let’s start where I did—at the 
beginning. First, the genus belongs to 
the great lily family, and was named 
after the Prince of Sanseviero who 
was born in Naples in 1710. Most of 
the sansevierias have been native to 
tropical Africa, and the genus was 
originally prized for the useful fibers 
obtained from its leaves. This gave rise 
to its common name of _ bowstring 
hemp, but where the common name 
mother-in-law’s tongue came from, I 
have no idea. Too, the plants are often 
called, perhaps only colloquially, 
snakeplant, although this name is 
more properly applied to a totally dif- 
ferent genus. The confusion which re- 
sults from one common name being 
applied to several unlike plants is one 
reason I’m not wholly in favor of using 
common names, but I’m most certain- 
ly in favor of having a few more com- 
mon names, appropriate or not, round- 
ed up for the genus Sansevieria. After 
you've struggled through the proper 
names I have lined up for you, you'll 
see why! 

The true type of Sansevieria, S. 
zeylanica, has slightly concave leaves 
to three feet in length, erect, sword- 
shaped, and wavy-edged. Colorwise, 
they are dark green with light green 
cross bands. A similar type is S. trifa- 
sciata, also tall, but gray-green with 
dark green crossbands, and going on 
to the variety S. trifas. Craigit, which 
has broad yelléw marginal stripes, we 
find the leaf center with diffused green 
Stripes instead of crossbanding. To 
further complicate matters, we find 
S. trifas. Laurentii also has yellow mar- 
gins, but we’re back to the basic color 
of the true type, dark green with light 
green crossbands. And as if this 
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weren’t enough, someone gave the 
name (watch it, now) S. trifas. Laur- 
entii compacta to a plant broadly 
margined in yellow but basically dark 
green with light green mottling (in- 
stead of crossbanding, as in S. trifas. 
Laurentii). 

If you can look at these five plants 
and identify each correctly without 
referring to the text, you rate an A- 
plus for this lesson! Of course, the 
whole thing to remember with the tall 
sansevierias is that basic leaf color, 
margins, mottling, crossbands and lon- 
gitudinal stripes are the only real iden- 
tifying characteristics, since it is al- 
most impossible to distinguish between 
many of the species by shape alone. 

Two other sorts probably warrant 
mention here, though neither is any 
great beauty. S. Nelsonii has plain 
dark green leaves, and S. parva with 
light green banding on dark green. 
Although the written description of 
the latter is almost identical with that 
given for S. zeylanica, S. parva can 
be readily identified when seen “in 
the flesh” by its rather scrawny 
pearance. 

Probably as well-known as the tall 
sansevierias are the low, squashed- 
down types known as birds-nest. Who- 
ever gave them that name, I don’t 
know, but I’m practically positive it 
wasn’t an ornithologist! Oh well, at 
least it’s a catchy common name, and 
after the previous tongue-tangling 
paragraphs, I’m in favor of it. 


ap- 


Here we find S. Hahnii, a dense 
rosette of dark green leaves with gray- 
green crossbands, and its variety, S. 
Hahniti aureostriata, having two or 
three broad bands of yellow and sev- 
eral longitudinal yellow stripes. These 
are choice “dish-garden” plants, not 
only because of their compact shape 
but also because of their durability. 

One odd sort I came across while 
searching for a “different” sansevieria 
was S. cylindrica, which has dark 
green leaves marked with faint light 
green bands. The difference is that the 
leaves are cylindrical instead of being 
flat or concave. The plant has some- 
what the fan shape which is also found 
in S. Ehrenbergi, a much more color- 
ful plant with red and white pencil 
stripes on the upper margins of its 
bluish leaves. Another unusual type I 
have become mildly fond of is S. 
arborescens, a sort of tree-like plant 
wholly unlike the customary stemless 
varieties. This, by the way, has white 
edges on dull green leaves. 

Between the tall uprights, and the 
low flat ones we find S. cornui, having 
flat, dark green leaves banded in 
lighter green, and S. subspicata, with 
broad flat leaves having brown edges. 
To me, these are the least attractive 
of the whole clan—the first looks like 
a poorly-grown birds-nest type and the 
latter like a sick aspidistra, but they 
are among the ones available commer- 
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Relatives of the pineapple .. . 


BROMELIADS 
FOR 
HOUSE PLANTS 


by Ladislaus Cutak, 
Missouri Botanical Garden 


THE WORD “BROMELIADS”—signify- 


ing a certain group of plants—will 
seem terribly formidable to most house 
plant enthusiasts, and yet, we come in 
contact with these plants—in one form 
or another—in our daily lives. When 
you partake of a pineapple sherbert 
and eat a pineapple cake or pineapple- 
filled consuming a 
bromeliad, even if you don’t realize it, 


pastry, you are 
for the pineapple (Ananas comosus 
is a bromeliad. When you get into your 
car or sit on an upholstered piece of 
furniture, you are most likely coming 
i bromeliad. The 
stuffing used in seats, chairs and di- 


in contact with a 
vans may well be strands of hair from 
Tillandsia which is a 
bromeliad better known by the com- 
mon name of Spanish moss. Some of 
the imported bags from Brazil that 
you carry around may be fashioned 
from pita fiber derived from Neo- 


usne oides, 


Tillandsia streptophylla 


glaziovia variegata, which is another 
bromeliad. 

In the past few years, bromeliads 
have stirred up quite a bit of interest 
for these exotic plants have much to 
recommend them. In the first place 
they possess year-round good looks, 
produce handsome blooms and are 
easy to grow. There are hundreds of 
them, varied and colorful, but, of 
course, not all of them suitable for 
the house. 

What makes a bromel 
word, if you prefer) such an unusual 
subject? It is the uncommon form 
and growing habit coupled with col- 
orful flowers—which make it so out- 
standing. Then, too, culture is rela- 
tively easy. 

Bromels are, for the most part, trop- 
ical plants although a few of them 
can withstand a certain amount of 
cold weather—even freezing, if not of 


(a shorter 


A bromeliad collection makes an exciting display in this sunroom. 


ae Ps 
~ f 


Dyckia Fosteriana 


prolonged duration. They are strictly 
American plants although one species 
has been discovered in French West 
Africa in 1937. The plants are either 
terrestrial or epiphytic. Some grow in 
the ground like the well known pine- 
apple and prefer a xerophytic condi- 
tion, which means they can take sun, 
wind and drouth for long periods. 
Even better examples are the Dyckias, 
Hechtias, Encholiriums and Puyas 
which often grow in association with 
cacti and therefore demand equal cul- 
tural treatment. On the other hand, 
there are other terrestrials, like the 
Pitcairnias and Cryptanthus, which 
prefer shade and moisture. The epi- 
phytic bromels find abode in the 
crotches and fissured bark of tropic 
trees where only filtered sunlight 
reaches them. Some species hug rock 
faces of steep canyon walls. At no 
time can bromels be considered para- 
sites as they derive all their nourish- 
ment from the air. They rely on their 
host merely for support, clinging to 
it with a tenacious grip. One species, 
Tillandsia recurvata, has invaded tele- 
phone wires in civilized lands just to 
be different. 

A typical bromeliad plant is com- 
posed of several to many leaves ar- 
ranged in a whorl or rosette. It can 
be gigantic or very diminutive with 
leaves grasslike or widely strapshaped, 
short or long, rigid or flexible and with 
or without marginal spines. The leaves 
can be extremely showy especially if 
mottled, marbled, striped or spotted in 
various shades of green, yellow, pink 
and purple. The flower stalk may be 
terminal or lateral, in various dezrees 
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Billbergia Saundersii 


of thickness and size, and as diverse 
as the leaves. The flower head some- 
times is hidden in the nest of leaves 
or extends beyond the rosette, some- 
times erect and other times definitely 
pendent. Individual flowers may be 
minute and inconspicuous or 
and showy, with or without fragrance. 
The seed pod or fruit is often richly 


large 


colored and remains on the stalk for 
several weeks, depending upon the 
genus. 

At the present there are 
around 1,600 species and varieties of 
bromels recognized but some of them 
are extremely rare in cultivation and 
others not known anywhere except in 
their natural habitat. In recent years, 
hybridization has increased the num- 
ber of horticultural forms. It appears 
that among this great number 
would be able to choose suitable spe- 
cies for the home, office or store, that 
are tolerant under average house con- 
ditions. In addition to their hardy 
constitutions, many of the bromels 
have all the captivating qualities that 
make desirable indoor plants: decora- 
tive leaf patterns, stunning flowers, 
beautiful berry-like fruits—all of 
which lend themselves fittingly to all 
kinds of artistic arrangements. Some 
of the Aechmeas and Billbergias pro- 
duce a vase-like appearance and actu- 
ally hold plenty of water in their cen- 
ters. A resourceful lady of the house 
can place cut flowers in these living 
vases; the flowers will keep fresh for 
a period of days. 


time 


one 


There are few houseplants that will 
give so much and ask so little in re- 
turn. Among them the bromeliads are 
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Wittmackia lingulata 


almost foolproof plants. It is true, 
some species are extremely touchy out- 
side of a greenhouse but quite a few 
can withstand abuse as much as the 
cacti and succulents in the stuffy 
apartment house. One advantage 
bromels have over other house plants 
is that they always remain such tidy, 
compact little plants in the pot. They 
never grow so tall as to need a sup- 
port or spread haphazardly in all di- 
rections necessitating tying up to keep 
them in place. If you leave on a short 
vacation they need no one to look 
after them and will not suffer from 
negligence. However, the grower 
ought to get acquainted with the kinds 
that will be suitable for various parts 
of the house. 

If there is a glassed porch or sun- 
room, one can assemble a neat collec- 
tion of bromels for a hobby or grow 
them with other ornamental subjects 
such as begonias, ferns, aroids and 
other exotics of kindred nature. The 
amount of space will determine the 
number that can be grown. An ordi- 
nary sunny window will not hold too 
many plants but it is possible to build 
an extended glass compartment from 
it in order to insure additional space 
for more plants. This compartment 
can be erected at slight cost and need 
not be elaborate. It can be permanent 
or just a temporary affair, resting on 
the windowsill and its sides screwed 
to the window frame, covered with 
glass or any of the plastic materials 
developed for such purposes in this 
modern age. It is heated from the 
living room or kitchen as the window 
is always open. A well-lit basement is 


Aechmea lagenaria 


Aechmea fasciata 


likewise a good place to grow plants 
especially if there is room under the 
windows for a sort of pithouse com- 
partment. Window sash serving as roof 
will admit plenty of light and give 
identical conditions as are prevalent 
in a greenhouse. Glassed-in breeze- 
ways in ranch style homes are also 
excellent places for growing bromels. 


Because of their pleasing and often 
colorful forms, bromeliads may be 
placed in various parts of a room to 
add accent to a particular spot even 
though. that spot is a darkened corner 
or a niche in the wall. Some species 
will retain their brilliant coloring for 
a long time even in the dark but it 
is advisable and more appropriate to 
return the plants to more favorable 
environment between intervals in or- 
der to insure proper development. 


Bromeliads do well in a soil mixture 
of half leaf mold and half sand-—a 
mixture which drains very freely and 
certainly among the easiest of ingredi- 
ents for gardeners to find. However, 
if you make a serious study of these 
plants common sense will advocate a 
slight deviation from the general pot- 
ting medium when dealing with the 
true xerophytes and the true epi- 
phytes. The desert kinds like a much 
heavier soil composed of ordinary gar- 
den loam and sand to which decayed 
leaf mold and some pulverized manure 
can be added. Some of the tree 
dwellers, like most of the Vriesias and 
Guzmanias, prefer straight osmundine 
fiber, the same 


which is used for 


(Please turn to page 50) 
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Gardenias Are Temperamental 


Harp-To-crow plants are generally 
a challenge to the indoor gardener— 
the success of seeing buds unfold 
always brings great satisfaction. Per- 
haps such a challenge kept us work- 
ing with the gardenia until its needs 
were finally appreciated. 

A pot with three young budded cut- 
tings had been obtained from a nurs- 
eryman many winters ago. Placed in 
a south window, the buds developed 
and opened, to our amazement and 
joy. This was easy. Sketchy instruc- 
tions were obtained from the nursery- 
man, and we used “a bit of ferrous 
sulfate on the soil to keep it acid,” 
and later plunged the pot “in full sun- 
light in the garden.” No wonder the 
leaves hung unhappily during the hot 
hours of the day. More water, mulch- 
ing, and more top dressing of manure 
failed to make the plants appear 
“healthy.” 

Very little information could be 
found in available garden books, so 
hearsay methods were gleaned from 
apparently successful gardenia grow- 
ers. One kept hers in a fully sunlit 
bay window until it reached the size 
of a small tree; one kept water in the 
saucer continuously and poured dilute 
coffee, tea and even the water used 
to wash meat and chickens over the 
soil. One grower kept the gardenias 
in a lean-to greenhouse all winter, re- 
moving them from the pots in May to 
plant out in the open soil. A doctor 
used samples of liver and iron medi- 
cation to acidify the soil, with a fair 
amount of success. But we could not 
learn why our buds reached maturity 
only to turn brown at the base and 
quietly drop to the floor, a_heart- 
rending finale to the months of ener- 
getic care and anticipation. 

It may have been quite by accident 
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or by trial and error that one of our 
three plants, now two and a half feet 
tall and separated into individual pots, 
burst into 14 or 15 lovely, sweet- 
scented waxy white blooms. The glossy 
leaves reflected the late winter sun- 
light and we were content. Even a 
one-year-old cutting displayed its sin- 
gle “happy” flower. Another plant 
continued to blast its buds and drop 
its yellowed leaves one by one. 


Basic Requirements 


Now we could compare cultural 
methods and environment of each 
plant of the same age and background. 
We came to these conclusions. Gar- 
denias are temperamental and have 
several basic needs—rich, acid, fibrous 
loam, moist at all times but not sog- 
gy; humidity about the leaves; plenty 
of sunlight in the winter without burn- 
ing; and coolness of the roots. Sud- 
den temperature changes induced by 
moving the plants from room to room, 
and excessive dryness or overwatering 
may cause bud blasting. 

We found that the most desirable 
location in our home was a southern 
bay window, with the pot sitting on 
the cool floor and the plant surround- 
ed by warm air. The east and west 
sunlight played upon the leaves, but 
not the pot, and the midday southern 
sun was filtered by dropping the nylon 
curtains from their tie-backs during 
these hours. The soil was kept acid, 
humidity provided by misting once or 
twice a day and by evaporating from 
the other plants in the bay window. 

Another favorable location to a 
younger plant proved to be a double 
southern window in a cool west sun- 
room, heated only from the open arch- 
way to the living room. The pot, 
placed on a table, was shaded by a 


by Aphrodite Hofsommer, Missouri 


row of geraniums lined on the win- 
dowsill, while the leaves received sun- 
light all day, filtered through the leaf- 
less branches of a huge linden tree. 
With this measure of success to our 
credit, we were encouraged to further 
experimentation, and if we were to 
offer “rules and regulations” for the 
indoor culture of gardenias, all from 
personal experience, they would be as 
follows: obtain a healthy young plant, 
and as soon as feasible, repot it in a 
pot about two inches wider than the 
original, in a mixture of four parts 
peat moss, one part fibrous loam and 
one part coarse sand. Keep it moist but 
not soggy. If you grow orchids, some 
old osmunda fiber will increase the 
moisture holding quality and the rapid 
draining ability of the potting mix. In 
the summer months plunge the pot up 
to the rim in the soil near a northeast 
corner of house or garage, or under a 
tree that will give part shade. Spray 
weekly with one of the malathion 
preparations, for scale, spider mite, 
red spider, and other insect pests seem 
to enjoy the nectar of these plants. 
Feed once a month with an acid fer- 
tilizer recommended for azaleas. 


Bring Indoors 


Before the night temperatures drop 
much below 55 degrees, bring the 
plant indoors and place it in a loca- 
tion where the pot will not receive the 
sunlight, but the plant will. When new 
growth starts, feed weekly with an 
acid fertilizer, mist the leaves daily 
and watch for insects, spraying as 
necessary. An occasional, or even 
weekly washing of the leaves with a 
soft spray of tepid water seems very 
beneficial to gardenias. Keep the soil 
moist but do not allow water to ac- 
cumulate in the saucer or plate. If 
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the old leaves begin to turn yellow 
or the new ones whitish, the plant may 
be too wet or be in need of acid. 
It grows best in a soil with a pH of 
5.0 to 5.5. Acid can be provided, only 
if necessary, by the addition of % 
teaspoon of ferrous sulfate sprinkled 
on the soil and dampened. Protect the 
plant from drafts, and feed until buds 
are well matured. 


Blooming usually occurs indoors in 
late winter, but may begin as early as 
late December and progress until sum- 
mer. After all danger of frost is over, 
remove the plant gently from the pot 
and examine to determine whether it 
is pot-bound. Repot, if necessary, as 
before and plunge into the ground. 


Keep a succession of young plants 
growing from cuttings made from the 
new growth tips. The cut end should 
be dipped in a rooting powder and a 
fungicidal preparation, and planted to 
about the second leaf in moist vermic- 
ulite. A perforated plastic bag placed 
over the cutting and tied to the rim 
of the pot promotes rooting which 
can be expected in about eight weeks. 
Kept moist in a north window, these 
cuttings will show new leaf growth 
which indicates the root development. 
The plastic may be removed for short 
periods each day until the new plant 
is tempered to the usual dry atmos- 
phere of the home. Cuttings should 
bloom in a year and are more satis- 
factory from the standpoint of flower- 
ing and handling than older plants. 


One winter we kept our gardenias 
in the basement under fluorescent 
lights until January. Brought up then 
into their favored positions, they bud- 
ded almost at once. Gardenias are 
temperamental, but they are worth 
pampering. * 
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Many window gardeners try 
gardenias, but few succeed with them. 


One successful method of handling them 
1s described here. 





A “winter flower box’’ at your window is a source of pleasure for birds and bird-watchers alike. 


An open feeder may become snowed under, as 
this junco has discovered. 


A downy woodpecker is availing him- 
self of the pressed cake in this suet 
holder. An equally effective holder may 
be made from a wire soap dish. 
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VINTER BLOOM FOR YOUR GARDEN 


You CAN bring color into your gar- 
den this winter. Flashing, moving 
color! It’s so easy, and there are no 
weeds to pull. Bird feeding stations 
will do the trick. Here in our Midwest 
there are many colorful winter birds: 
cardinal, blue jay, titmouse, chickadee, 
junco, mockingbird, several wood- 
peckers, several lovely true sparrows, 
and the ubiquitous English sparrow. 
These are “standard” almost every- 
where and each area has its own addi- 
tional list of special birds. 

For Best View 

Place your feeding stations where 
you can enjoy your “winter bloom” 
to the greatest advantage. They should 
be in the open, but not too far from 
some cover. This cover can be an 
evergreen, a small tree, or a shrub 
border. Feeding stations should be in 
full view from your favorite window 
and can in fact be right on the win- 
dow sill. It will take a little longer 
to get some birds to come to the win- 
dow sill, but the view is worth it. Do 
not feed on or very near the ground 
if there are cats in the neighborhood, 
and have your feeders at least five 
feet off the ground if possible. 

What kind of feeders should you 
use? The kind best suited to your 
garden. A simple open tray attracts 
quickly, for the birds can see the food 
more quickly. The open tray has the 
disadvantage of being exposed to the 
weather, and the food may become 
rain-soaked or snowed under. Feeders 
with overhanging roofs do protect the 
food, but birds are slower to accept 
such arrangements. However, if you 
start your feeding program in early 
autumn, by winter the birds will be 
in the habit of coming without fear 
to whatever kind of station you have 
provided. 
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Start Early — Quit Late 

Start feeding in October if you can. 
It will take some time for the birds 
to find your offerings, and more time 
for them to lose fear. As fall chills 
into winter they form feeding habits 
which continue through the cold 
weather. Many people start feeding 
the birds with the first snowfall, and 
quit with the last snowfall. This is a 
very dangerous procedure. Once you 
start feeding, make sure you continue 
until all danger of sudden storms is 
past. In our Midwest this means you 
should feed into April. The reason for 
this is that the birds come to depend 
upon you, and lose contact with other 
sources of food. If you quit feeding 
and a sudden storm makes other food 
difficult to find for several days, many 
of your colorful friends will starve. 
Don’t start if you cannot continue. 


What’s For Lunch? 

Birds are surprisingly selective in 
their eating habits, as you will quickly 
find. They seem to have a sixth sense 
for the most expensive kinds of food. 
Watch a blue jay carefully sorting 
through a tray of mixed grains. What 
is he after? Sunflower seeds, of course! 
And at 25 cents per pound. None of 
this nickel-a-pound chick feed for 
him! This is rough on the pocketbook 
and should not be encouraged by lav- 
ish feeding of high priced seeds, but 
do not berate the jays too much. They 
are the watchmen of your garden. 
They will be the first to see a hunting 
cat or a circling hawk, and give noisy 
warning to your other friends. 

And do not begrudge the pesky lit- 
tle English sparrows what they eat, 
either, for they will be the very first 
birds to find your feeding stations, 
and will lead other and more shy 
birds to them. These two, the jays and 


by W. J. Scott, Jr., Missouri 


the English sparrows, are pests in 
many ways, but they repay you by 
rendering good services. 

For the general run of winter birds, 
a medium size chick feed is a good 
dependable offering. Mix in a small 
amount of sunflower seed, perhaps 
five pounds of it to fifty pounds of 
chick feed. Also, if the chick feed does 
not already have some grit in it, add 
five pounds of fine gravel or crushed 
oyster shell to each 50 pound sack of 
chick mix. The birds need this to 
help grind their food, and to provide 
calcium for their systems. 

A few birds justify special attention. 
The titmouse and the chickadee much 
prefer only sunflower seeds, and they 
are dainty eaters. Provide a_ small 
separate station for them if you can. 
This can be quite close to your win- 
dow because they are very friendly 
birds, and such a location will some- 
what discourage the others. 


Dessert Too! 

Suet and peanut butter are quick- 
energy foods for the birds. The colder 
the weather the more they need these 
heat-producing items. Suet should be 
enclosed in a “cage” to discourage 
greedy visitors from carrying off large 
chunks of it at one time. A cage can 
be made of half-inch mesh hardware 
cloth, or a metal soap dish will do an 
excellent job. Some people hesitate to 
use metal containers in cold weather 
and place their suet in cloth or string 
mesh bags. This is fine, but the string 
will rot. and no bird has yet com- 
plained of cold feet when he can get 
a free serving of suet. 

Peanut butter should be mixed with 
a binder and extender, for you know 
how annoying it is to get a gob of it 
behind your tongue. Cracker crumbs 


(Please turn to page 63) 
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Here in Oklahoma a whole community has helped to create 
this pattern of field windbreaks planted in conjunction with 
windbreaks around the farmsteads. This community project has 
been in process of development since 1939. 


For better living and better farming, 


country dwellers in Mid-America 


should know the value of trees... 


The Miracle of the Shelterbelt 


by Leonard A. Yager, Montana 


Mr. Yager is with the Horticulture Department of Montana State College 


UNHAMPERED WIND-—- bone-chilling 
in winter, intolerably hot in summer, 
constantly drying everything in its 
wake, with dust creeping into every 
crack and crevice in the home—this 
is the picture of our open, unplanted 
farm homesteads in the prairie sec- 
tions of our country. Green sweeps of 
lawn, attractively landscaped grounds, 
shade trees, flowers, flourishing farm 
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gardens and orchards—this is the mir- 
acle of the farm shelterbelt: 
Shelterbelts are of such inestimable 
value in so many ways it is a wonder 
why so many farmsteads still remain 
unplanted. A Nebraska farm experi- 
ment station once conducted tests of 
identical homes. One was well pro- 
tected with a belt of trees. the other 
exposed. They found the protected 


home was making a 24 per cent sav- 
ing in fuel costs alone. They found, 
too, that wind was a much more im- 
portant factor in making the fuel bills 
rise than the cold itself. In exveri- 
ments conducted in Montana, live- 
stock benefitting from shelterbelt 
plants made greater gains than live- 
stock fed out in the open. 
Shelterbelts workin’ 


make living, 
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and recreation around a farm home 
more pleasant. Well planted belts 
have multi-purpose values. Reduced 
wind velocities cut down the dust 
problem, which can be very annoying 
in some areas. Well planned shelter- 
belt layouts provide protected places 
for gardens, orchards, livestock feed- 
ing and the growing of specialty crops. 


Controls Snow 

Trees properly placed in relation to 
wind direction can serve as snow bar- 
riers and reduce the pileup in yard 
areas. They can work in the opposite 
direction, though, if they are planted 
too close to important buildings or 
driveways and yards. Gardens and or- 
chards can benefit from extra protec- 
tion of snow cover during winters 
and they also get additional moisture 
from being where snow collects. 
Heavy snows can often damage or- 
chard trees at times, but this is offset 
by the many benefits extra snow cover 
protection offers. 

Shelterbelts provide excellent back- 
grounds and settings for landscape 
plantings made around the yard. 
Their effect on the micro-climate in 
the immediate area makes it possible 
to grow some kinds of plants that 
would have been impossible to grow 
before the protection was available. 
It is impossible to place a price tag 
on the esthetic value of a shelterbelt. 
Shelterbelts certainly add to the ap- 
peal of farm living. 


Windward Side 

Proper planting is necessary in or- 
der to develop the most effective shel- 
terbelt. First of all, we should know 
the direction of prevailing winds. The 
shelterbelts are then planted on the 
windward sides of the farmstead area. 
Most belts are developed to protect 
on at least two sides. The belts are 
generally laid out in an “L” shape. 
In protracting the “L,” the trees 
should be planned so they extend a 
reasonable distance beyond the farm- 
stead area. Occasionally “U” shaped 
belts are planted to protect on three 
sides. In some cases farmsteads may 
be entirely enclosed with shelterbelts. 
This may or may not be desirable. 

It has been estimated that belts of- 
fer protection a distance as much as 
the equivalent of 10 to 20 times the 
height of the belt. In other words, 
a barrier of trees 30 feet high will 
protect an area as much as 300 to 
600 feet on the lee side of the belt. 
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The protection offered is reduced 
wind and the attendant benefits in- 
cluding snow drift control, dust con- 
trol, and decreased dessication or dry- 
ing. 


Correct Distance 


One of the mistakes frequently 
made is planting belts too close to farm 
buildings, driveways and yards. A dis- 
tance of 100 feet away from these 
important areas is suggested as a good 
distance. The extra area within can 
be used for gardens, orchards, and the 
growing of specialized crops. 

One of the most important factors 
to consider in planning the belt is the 
selection of the most desirable tree 
species to plant and their placing 
within the belt. We can conveniently 
divide these kinds of plants into three 
groups: the shrubs, deciduous trees, 
and evergreens. 


Selecting Plants 


All three have a place in the belt 
and should be placed in such a way 
to give maximum benefit. By and 
large, belts are so designed that the 
very outside row (on the windward 
side) is a species that will branch 
densely right from ground level. Close 
spacing within the row of this hedge 
species is desired so that a tight hedge 
is developed. A second row of the 
same species or a similar, somewhat 
taller growing shrub can make up 
the second row if desired. 
taller trees should make 
the center rows. As a general rule, 


Rows of 


the tallest growing trees can be the 
very center row. On the inside of the 
belt a row or two of evergreens will 
greatly increase the beauty, value, 
longevity and effectiveness of the belt. 
In some areas, it has been customary 
to plant a row of a fruit plant such 
as native plum, sand cherry, Nanking 
cherry, or some other species. Or a 
row of some shrub-like species that 
will help provide a mass of color 
sometime during the season such as 
lilac, honeysuckle or Amur maple. 
Selection of a good shrub for the 
outside row is especially important. 
The species used should be very hardy 
and it should be able to branch well 
from the base up. In the dryland 
prairie sections the Siberian pea shrub 
or caragana has an excellent record. 
Russian olive has also worked effec- 
tively in many areas. In some places 
the Rocky Mountain juniper or red- 
cedar has served well if either species 


can be planted so that high survival 
results. In areas farther south, the 
Osage orange has made an outstand- 
ing outside barrier. In irrigated belts, 
or in more favorable moisture areas, 
willows have worked very effectively. 
Other outside row species have in- 
cluded multiflora rose, honeysuckle 
and lilac. 

A great variety of deciduous trees 
have been used to add height to shel- 
terbelt planting. These include ash, 
elm, poplar, hackberry, box elder; and 
in more favorable areas, the American 
linden and various species of maples. 
Of the evergreens, including the ju- 
nipers mentioned above, the following 
are used extensively: Colorado white 
and Black Hills spruce, ponderosa and 
Scotch pine, and Douglas fir. Farmers 
who plan to plant shelterbelts should 
inquire locally from their county ex- 
tension agent’s office about the best 
kinds of trees and shrubs to 
their belts in their area. 


use in 


How Far A part? 


The number of rows to plant to 
develop an effective shelterbelt is an- 
other question to decide. As a gen- 
eral rule, an irrigated belt or one 
growing in a favorable moisture area 
can be reduced to three rows. Under 
dryland conditions, more rows are 
suggested. A five to seven row belt 
is usually considered the most desira- 
ble, five rows probably being best 
under most circumstances. 

The subject of spacing has always 
been controversial. There are two 
things to consider—in-the-row spac- 
ing, and between-the-row spacing. 
One thing is sure, if the trees are 
spaced closer in the row, the trees 
will give more protection earlier than 
in belts the more 
widely spaced. To help give earlier 


where trees are 
protection with wide spacing in the 
row one may stagger the trees from 
one row to the next. Suggested in-the- 
row spacings are one to three feet 
apart for shrub plantings, six feet 
apart for small tree plantings, and 
about eight feet apart for the taller 
growing species and evergreens. 

We certainly have to make a com- 
promise when we consider spacing in 
a shelterbelt; after all, if protection 
is our main objective, closer spacing 
is going to give it to us earlier than 
wider spacing. If we are interested 
primarily in growing beautiful speci- 
men trees, then we can go in the op- 
(Please turn page §) 
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1. Planted in 1941, this field windbreak near Clifford, North Dakota, has 
reached a stage of beauty and maturity. The outer row on this side is com- 
posed of caragana bushes. On the other side it is Russian olive. 


2. Hoeing garden is not such a chore in the pleasant climate created by 
the nearby shelter of trees, which quiet the wind. The plants appreciate 
the protection, too. 


3. A farmstead shelterbelt in Wyoming demonstrates its value in catching 
snow. Snow means beneficial moisture in this place, but if it had blown 


farther in over driveways and farm buildings, it would have been a nuisance. 
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(Continued from page 31) 
posite direction as far as we want at 
the sacrifice of securing this early 
protection. 

Disagreement is probably even more 
widespread on spacing between the 
rows. Many of the earliest shelterbelts 
planted in the prairie section were 
spaced four feet by four feet, six feet 
by six feet, and eight feet by eight 
feet. Many of these old belts con- 
tained as many as 16, 24 or 30 rows 
of trees. In the drier sections sur- 
vival of the closest spaced belts was 
not always good because of the com- 
petition of trees for moisture. 


Pros and Cons 

The theory of close spacing was 
sound. The idea of close spacing was 
to develop a foliage cover that would 
quickly shade the ground and keep 
out competitive weed growth. This 
worked better in more favorable mois- 
ture areas than in some dryland sec- 
tions. 

As a general rule, farmers are using 
wider spacing. An eight foot spacing 
is accepted by some but there is a 
tendency for most to use spacings of 
12, 16, and even 24 feet between rows. 
The main reason for acceptance of 
wider spacing is that farmers can use 
their machinery for cultivation in the 
belts over a longer period than when 
trees are spaced closer together. In 


narrower spaced belts, special cultiva- 
tion equipment is needed and is gen- 
erally not available on the average 
farm. 

One important observation should 
be made. The Federal Experiment 
Station at Mandan, North Dakota, 
has studied belts in the northern Great 
Plains area for a period of years. They 
have come up with this interesting ob- 
servation: If a narrow spaced belt, 
say eight feet by eight feet, and a 
wide spaced belt, say eight feet by 16 
feet, received good care during the 
early growing period, then if both are 
neglected later, the narrow spaced belt 
will be better able to fend for itself 
than the wide belt. The reason is that 
the eight foot by eight foot belt has 
developed a sufficient leaf canopy to 
shade the ground and keep out weeds, 
whereas the other is not able to do so. 

Among the greatest enemies of shel- 
terbelts in the dryland plains section 
are weeds and grass. We must either 
be able to keep them out by mechan- 
ical means or develop the belt to such 
a state that it will be able to cope 
with the situation effectively by itself. 
One thing that helps any kind of 
shelterbelt is to keep the area ad- 
jacent to it cultivated to discourage 
weeds and grass from entering. 

Careful preparation of the ground 
before planting is an important step. 
Under dryland conditions this is 


Popular general layout of a three-rank farmstead shelterbelt— 


OUTSIDE ROWS 


Caragana Ash 
Russian olive Elm 
Red-cedar 
Osage orange 
Multiflora rose 
Honeysuckle 
Lilac 

Willow 


Poplar 
Hackberry 
Box elder 


Maple 


CENTER ROWS 


INSIDE ROWS 
Colo. white spruce 
Black Hills spruce 
Ponderosa pine 
Scotch pine 
Douglas fir 


American linden 


Consult with your county agent or experiment station to find which kinds are suited to your 


climate conditions. 
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highly important in securing maxi- 
mum survival of the trees planted. 
Most foresters advocate preparing the 
ground at least a year in advance of 
planting the trees. After the ground 
is prepared, it needs frequent summer 
tilling to keep down weed growth and 
conserve moisture. Attention to good 
ground preparation and elimination 
of weeds will go a long way in estab- 
lishing a successful shelterbelt. 

Mechanical tree planters are avail- 
able for planting shelterbelt trees. 
Properly used, they do an excellent 
job of tree planting. In areas where 
there is considerable activity, these 
machines can be rented, or trees can 
be custom planted, usually on a per 
tree basis. The farmer who has con- 
siderable tree planting to do may 
wish to purchase his own machine. 
Others who may have only a small 
number of trees to plant may wish 
to do so by hand or with the assistance 
of a plow. 

Normally, small one to two year 
old seedling deciduous trees are used 
for shelterbelt plantings. Evergreens 
may range from four to six years old 
and seldom exceed 12 to 15 inches 
high. Normally, greatest survival is 
obtained by using young seedling 
trees; they are easier to handle on a 
tree planter and are much less ex- 
pensive and bulky as compared with 
older planting stock. Often little ad- 
vantage is gained in growth if older 
trees are used. 


Obtaining Stock 
Trees for shelterbelts can be se- 
cured from many commercial nurs- 
eries. Be sure to secure stock from a 
nursery in the area that grows them 
in a climatic zone similar to your own. 
In the plains states, trees are avail- 
able for shelterbelts from special fed- 
eral-state nurseries. Inquiries at your 
local county extension agent’s office, 
or from your state land grant college 
or university will give you information 
on sources of such planting stock. 

If trees cannot be planted immedi- 
ately on arrival, unpack the bundle 
and heel-in the trees and shrubs in 
a protected, shaded spot. Prepare the 
heeling-in trench by digging a sloping 
trench. Spread out the plants along 
the trench. Spread the removed soil 
over the roots of the plants and tramp 
the soil well. Water the soil and roots 
well if there is danger of drying. Be 
sure not to expose roots of evergreens 

(Please turn to page 62) 
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It’s never too late to use... 


These leaves were picked up in mid-January from along a fence row. To attempt flatten- 
ing them in their present state would result in their shattering. 


After being soaked for several hours in hot water the same leaves have been flattened 
and are ready for painting. Be sure to collect an ample supply, as some of the leaves 
will have been damaged when dry and pieces will fall out when they become damp. 


This leaf has just been taken from the water and smoothed out on a section of newspaper. 
Alternate layers of paper and a leaf weight is placed upon the pile. The pile is left un- 
disturbed until thoroughly dry. 
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FOR DECORATION vc vensnen, otchome 


Various colored enamels or paint, either for brushing or spray, can be used to create your 
color theme. 


Be careful when using the spray paint can, as quite a fog will be created. Here the fog is evi- 
dent in the picture. Use this in a well ventilated room, away from fire, or preferably outdoors. 


Enamel is being applied by brush. Part of the leaf was painted one color, the remainder re- 
ceived a second color. Your imagination can be used in creating any color scheme you wish. 
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AUTUMN LEAVES are eflectively 
used in decoration, but often the gath- 
ering of the leaves is delayed until the 
more desirable ones have become 
dried and out of shape. This need not 
frustrate you in an attempt to develop 
the harvest theme. 

The dried and deformed leaves can 
easily be flattened out and painted to 
brighten your table and home. Gathet 
the larger leaves, no matter how 
curled, just so they are not full of 
holes. Place them in a basket, being 
careful not to break the leaves, as 
they are quite brittle. When enough 
leaves have been secured, it is time to 
begin the flattening process. 

Fill a large bucket or small tub 
with hot water, and place the leaves 
in it, being careful not to break them. 
As the leaves soak they will become 
pliable, and after several hours can 
be flattened out quite easily. 


Secure a quantity of old newspa- 
pers, and fold the sections into quar- 
ters. Take a leaf and gently smooth 
it out on a section of paper, placing 
another section upon it to hold it 
down. Repeat this until the stack is 
a couple of inches high, then place a 
heavy weight upon it. Do not disturb 
until the leaves are thoroughly dry. 
Alternate the direction from which the 
stems protrude so the pile will be 
somewhat uniform in bulk. 


Some of the leaves will not respond 
to this treatment, or will have been 
damaged when dry, so be sure to 
gather an ample supply. They can be 
flattened even though they have rolled 
into almost cylindrical form. 


When dry, the leaves can be used 
in natural brown color, or may be 
painted as vou wish. Yellow, brown, 
red, and green paint, in either the 
spray can or for brushing, will allow 
vou to develop any color scheme. 
After the paint has dried, the leaves 
may have a bit of curve, but in gen- 
eral they will be quite flat. © 
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We hope you'll have a pleasant winter evening with 
this entertaining story about a familiar Midwestern 
house. Maybe it will remind you of the house next 
door, or even, perchance, of your own. 





Chapter Thirteen from 
Reading the Landscape 


by May Theilgaard Watts 


THE STYLISH HOUSE 


or Fashions as an Ecological Factor 


Tuts is going to be an account of 
a certain old house, and the plants 
in its life. 


There has been a definite succes- 
sion of these plants; and the major 
ecological force in determining this 
succession has been style. 

This old house has always be- 
longed to stylish people. Always styl- 
ish, never queer. (No doubt the pres- 
ent owners would, with a shudder, 
substitute “smart” for “stylish,” and 
“unadjusted” for “queer,” and that 
is in character. 

Everyone knows this house, or its 
counterpart——everyone who knows 
midwestern towns, at any rate. 

It is two blocks, uphill from the 
bank corner, on the “good” side of 
the tracks, on the street with the 
tallest elms. 

Jonathan and Patience were the 
dignified names of the first owners, 
and their dog was a collie named 
Rover. 

The first thing that Jonathan 
planted was a white pine tree, on 
the southwest corner of the lot. That 
was in 1856. He bought the pine 
from a traveling nurseryman, who put 
a nose bag on his horse and stayed to 
lunch himself; and he had a beard, as 
Jonathan did, too. He was inclined 
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Mrs. Watts is a naturalist on the 
staff of the Morton Arboretum at 
Lisle, Illinois. She is widely known 
as a lecturer to garden clubs, 
classes, and television audiences. 





to be skeptical about the virtues of 
used tea leaves as a stimulant for 
plants. But that was what Patience 
used just the same, and it certainly 
seemed to agree with the pine tree. 

The first things that Patience 
planted were the Harison’s yellow rose 
in the front yard and the cabbage rose 
against the board fence. She had 
brought slips of those along from 
Ohio. They did well out in the full 
sun. The lilies of the valley, that she 
planted against the east side of the 
stone basement, throve, too, and 
spread so that she was able to give 
roots to newcomers in the Ladies’ Aid 
at church, just as they had been 
given to her. 

The ostrich fern and the lady fern 
were brought back from the Sunday 
School picnic out at Sugar Grove, and 
planted against the basement on the 
north side. 


Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan 
Company 





There was a russett apple tree, a 
sweet bough, a maiden blush, a dam- 
son plum, a Richmond cherry, rasp- 
berries and grapes. Jonathan had 
bought those along with the white 
pine, and the elms beside the hitch- 
ing post. 

The box-elder out behind the barn 
came of its own accord. So did the 
ailanthus tree back of the outhouse, 
and the wild plum inside the chicken 
yard, and the big elderberry in the 
back fence corner. 

Patience planted the gourds on the 
trellis in front of the outhouse door, 
and the two rows of tawny day-lilies 
along the path to the outhouse. “Privy 
lilies,” her friend down the street 
called them as she dug up the roots 
for Patience, from among those be- 
side her own outhouse path. 

The flower bed was a long straight 
stretch along the board fence. Holly- 
hocks bloomed in it, and a red fern- 
leaved peony, and sweet Williams, 
pinks, feverfew, Johnny-jump-ups, 
and yellow irises (“flags,” Patience 
called them). In the spring there were 
blue squills. The children always used 
a few of those with the lily of the 
valley, and some hepaticas from the 
woods, when they made their May 
baskets to hang on doorknobs. 
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Jonathan kept up the bed of mint, 
the rhubarb, the asparagus, raspber- 
ries, and the big vegetable garden 
down back of the barn, where he was 
considering experimenting with some 
of those new tomatoes, having read of 
the success that plant breeders were 
having with increasing the size of the 
fruit and taking out the wrinkles. 

Plants prospered. ‘There was plenty 
of horse manure, and chicken manure, 
and wood ashes. When Jonathan went 
fishing, he could find plenty of plump 
earthworms in the garden. 

The grass was scythed, and the 
horse was tethered out on it occa- 
sionally. 

There were no massed shrubs for 
privacy. Jonathan and Patience 
wanted to see who was passing when 
they heard horses on the dirt road. 
But there were two white lilacs be- 
side the front gate, and two great 
shrubs set in the middle of the side 
lawn. One was a snowball bush. The 
other was a sweet shrub. Patience 
used to tie one of its mahogany-col- 
ored flowers in the corner of her little 
daughter’s handkerchief on Sunday, 
to help her, through the sermon by 
letting her smell its fragrance of 
crushed strawberries. 

The yard was quiet, except for the 
sound of horses passing, and an occa- 
sional rooster, or church bell, or a 
boy holding a stick against a picket 
fence as he ran by. 
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Inside the house, the sound of the 
grandfather clock was loud, and there 
was the smell of baking bread, wood 
smoke, and kerosene lamps. 

Red geraniums bloomed between 
the lace curtains of the front win- 
dows, and in the dining-room bay 
window, and in the kitchen, too, 
where the air was rich and steamy, 
with no gas. A huge Boston fern 
backed up the geraniums in the din- 
ing-room, and near it Patience was 
coddling a cutting from her neighbor’s 
Christmas cactus. 

In the front parlor wax flowers 
stood stiffly under a glass dome, on 
a marble-topped table, under the pic- 
ture of Pharaoh’s Horses, and between 
the big family Bible and the stereo- 
scope. 

Flowers lay flat within the Bible, 
too—pressed ones, representing mem- 
orable moments: lily of the valley 
from a wedding bouquet, Queen 
Anne’s lace from a moonlit surrey ride, 
a pansy from a christening, and a 
four-leaf clover or two. 

On the corner of the melodeon, 
beside the hymn book, under the 
“Stag at Bay” by Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, a pink luster vase sometimes held 
a tight little nosegay known as a 
tussy-mussy. Rose geranium leaves en- 
circled the tussy-mussy, and it usu- 
ally contained mignonette and pinks, 
and a little lemon-verbena. 

Roses in several forms graced the 


front parlor. A red rose was em- 
broidered in tleaming silk on the 
round back cushion that stood up- 


right on the horsehair sofa under the 
picture of “Breaking Home Ties,” and 
a big pink rose flowered on the hooked 
welcome mat. And on the white mar- 
ble mantel in the back parlor there 
was a rose jar filled with a potpourri 
from the cabbage roses in the yard. 


There were roses in the dining 
room, too, mixed with daisies and 
forget-me-nots, on the cross-stitch sam- 
pler with “God Bless Our Home.” 

Sometimes Patience would put a 
rose into one of the pieces from her 
collection of china hands—the one 
with the two slender hands upheld to 
form a vase. But if she put it on 
the table, the menfolks seemed to find 
it in the way of the caster and the 
spoonholder, the accepted occupants 
of the center of the table. 

More roses were on the shade of 
the hanging lamp with the crystal 
pendants. 

There was a rose on the sampler 
over the spool bed in the bedroom. 
But the doily under the pitcher and 
washbowl on the commode was em- 
broidered with silken violets. 

Jonathan and Patience had six chil- 
dren, named David, John, Paul, Dan- 
iel, Ruth, and Rachel, after Biblical 
characters. 

When the eldest son, David, brought 
his bride, Mary, home to live, some 
changes were made. That was in 1881. 

The board fence was taken down, 
since there no longer was much dan- 
ger of a stray wandering cow. A stout 
wood fence topped with big wooden 
balls was substituted. 

One day David had to cut down 
the big old snowball bush. In its 
place he made a circular bed. 

On Sunday afternoons, when 
David and Mary went for their walk 
around town after dinner, to work 
up an appetite for an early supper 
early so that they could wash the 
dishes before evening and 
get to bed extra early because Mon- 
day was washday—they looked at 
other people’s circular flower beds. 
So they planted red cannas in the 
center, encircled by nasturtiums, with 
a final edging of dwarf blue lobelias. 

With the snowball bush gone, the 
sweet shrub looked wrong, standing 
there in the center of the lawn, so 
they took it out, and made another 
circular bed. In this one they planted 


service, 
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(Continued from page 37) 
castor beans, encircled by red gera- 
niums and outlined with sweet alys- 
sum. 


These gay beds were so much ad- 
mired that David and Mary decided 
to outdo themselves for the ice-cream 
sociable, which was to be held in their 
yard under strings of Japanese lan- 
terns. 

First they planted a weeping mul- 
berry in the side yard. Then they 
formed a big star-shaped bed around 
it. The center was massed with red 
cockscombs. Each point of the star 
was filled with golden-foliaged coleus, 
and outlined with variegated-leaved 
coleus. Then the whole was outlined 
with hen and chickens. 

Then they put in the fountain— 
the one with the little girl and boy 
under the iron umbrella, with water 
shooting out of the tip of the um- 
brella and dripping down the sides 
into a little circular pool. The pool 
was surrounded by green-and-white- 
leaved plantain lily, encircled by aba- 
lone shells side by side, with one edge 
thrust into the ground so that they 
made an upright pearly scalloping. 

The garden really looked like an 
embroidery piece under the Japanese 
lanterns, especially so since the lawn 
was clipped more closely now, with 
the new lawn mower. 

Later, when the strawberry socia- 
ble was held on the lawn of another 
home, David and Mary admired the 
iron deer, and the iron dog standing 
guard over a sleeping iron child, but 
they really envied the new decorations 
on the house itself, the scroll-saw work 
made possible by new machinery. 

They decided to have some, and 
before the house was painted (yel- 
low), they had its edges embellished 
with wooden tatting, and the corners 
filled out with scallops and eyelet 
embroidery in wood. 

They built a porch out over the 
front stoop. It covered the set-back 
door with its side lights, but it made 
room for more scroll-saw work, and 
the two posts could hold porch boxes. 

There was no question about what 
to plant in the center of each porch 
box, that was established—Dracaena 
indivisa, for a stiff upright element. 
There was no question, either, about 
the lower masses at the base of the 
stiff dracaena. They were pink gera- 
niums (redness was having a tendency 
to leach out of the possessions of 
Mary and her friends). But there was 
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some choice in the matter of the 
drooping material to drizzle over the 
edges. One might choose asparagus 
fern, or coleus, or variegated vinca. 
Mary mixed them. 

Somehow, during the installation of 
the scroll-saw work, the crimson ram- 
bler on the side porch died. Mary 
planted a pink Dorothy Perkins in- 
stead. 

David liked to build. He put up 
a grape arbor across the end of the 
vegetable garden, with a pleasant seat 
where Mary liked to shell peas or string 
beans. And he built a peaked roof 
over the pump, and put a wind vane 
on the barn, when they took the 
lightning rod down. 

They had only half as many chick- 
ens as Jonathan and Patience had 
kept, but they used the extra space to 
make a paddock for the horse, now 
that the nearby field was no longer 
available for pasture. And there was 
a dog run, for the airedale, now that 
the garden was so trim, lest he blur 
the corner of some star or crescent. 

When Mary brought her flowers 
into the house, she did not pack them 
so tightly into the vases and bowls as 
Patience had done, and she left more 
leaves on the stems. The flowers she 
favored were the globular, thoroughly 
double ones. 

In the dining room she massed zin- 
nias in a cut-glass bowl on the side- 
board beside the chafing dish. The 
silver fern dish was usually in the 


center of the dining-room table on 
a crocheted doily. 

In the parlor she put a vase of 
round red dahlias on the organ that 
had replaced the melodeon there 
against the wall where the crayon 
portraits of Jonathan and Patience 
had replaced the “Stag at Bay.” 
(Later, when the children insisted on 
having the parlor organ replaced by 
a player piano, the crayon portraits 
were replaced by the “Song of the 
Lark,” and presently ‘“Pharaoh’s 
Horses” was replaced by a tinted 
photograph of the Rheims Cathe- 
dral. ) 


“Breaking Home Ties” had _ been 
the first of the old pictures to go. 
It went out with Patience’s horsehair 
and walnut furniture, when the new 
three-piece golden-oak suite was 
bought from the mail-order catalogue, 
along with the Brussels carpet. 

Geraniums no longer throve in the 
windows, after the gas was installed. 
But there was a rubber plant in one 
window and an umbrella plant in an- 
other. Even without the gas, the gera- 
niums would probably not have 
thriven as they did in Patience’s day, 
because the window hangings were 
now of heavy stuff with a fringe of 
red balls. They shut out the light, 
but they matched the heavy portieres, 
and the velvet cushions of the Morris 
chair in the cosy corner. 

In the bedroom Mary sometimes 
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put a bowl of pansies on the bamboo 
table where she kept the “Ben Hur” 
that she was going to read on top 
of the “East Lynn” that she was read- 
ing. Over the big double brass bed, 
with the spread embroidered in lazy- 
daisy stitch and French knots, hung 
several pictures of the Gibson Girl, 
upon whom Mary’s appearance was 
patterned. David’s was patterned on 
the Gibson Man, to such an extent 
that he finally shaved off his curving 
mustaches, and took to wearing those 
padded shoulders in his coats. 

Out in the kitchen the geraniums 
had moved from the window sills to 
the curtains, where they were em- 
broidered. The new gas range caused 
that change. 

The dining-room geraniums had 
moved, too—onto the hand-painted 
china plates along the plate rail. A 
mother-in-law’s tongue and ivy took 
the place of the geraniums in the 
bay window. 

In spring, when Mary brought the 
first bunch of lilies of the valley into 
the house, their fragrance no longer 
mingled with the smell of kerosene 
lamps and wood smoke. The new fur- 
nace, one of the first in town, smoked 
only a little. But there was still the 
smell of new-baked bread and sim- 
mering soup. 

When David sat in the Morris 
chair in his smoking jacket on win- 
ter evenings, and read seed cata- 
logues, he saw the first pictures of 
the new sweet corn. Mary read about 
the regal lily that E. H. Wilson had 
brought home for gardens from the 
alpine meadows of Tibet, and the 
butterfly bush, and the beauty bush. 


Mary and David had four children, 
named Theodore, Ethel, Victoria, and 
Charles. The names were taken from 
the Teddy Roosevelt family, the 
Queen of England, and Dickens. 

When Theodore and his young wife 
Elizabeth (named after Beth in “Lit- 
tle Women”) decided to take down 
the picket fence, they did it partly 
to be “neighborly.” Everyone else was 
doing it, too. That was the influence 
of the realtors, who were subdividing 
big corner lots like this one into 
smaller plots for bungalows and who 
needed to have places look, at least 
until sold, more spacious than they 
actually were. 


But after a few years of crisscross 
paths on the lawn showed that cor- 
ner lots made a good short cut, Theo- 
dore and Elizabeth began to put back 
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a barrier. Everyone else was doing 
that, too. The fences themselves were 
not put back, but small plantings that 
could be counted on to grow rapidly 
and insinuate themselves into the 
scene without being abruptly un- 
neighborly. 

A barberry hedge was the solution 
that Theodore and Elizabeth chose. 
Most people did, although a few chose 
privet. 

At about that time, Elizabeth be- 
gan to read gardening hints in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. She found out 
about foundation planting. Simulta- 
neously she found out about bridal 
wreath, Spiraea Van Houttei. Soon 
the high house was set afloat in a 
billowing sea of bridal wreath. No 
slightest contact with the earth was 
visible except at the steps of course, 
where a gap was necessary. 

Then Theodore learned about the 
popular demand for Lombardy pop- 
lars that was making them hard to 
get. So he managed to get some, and 
planted a row along the fence. 

With a house so abreast of the times 
as to be embowered in bridal wreath, 
ringed with barberry hedge, and 
edged with a row of Lombardy pop- 
lars, it was to be expected that Eliza- 
beth would be invited to join the 
new garden club. 

At her very first meeting she 
learned that David and Mary’s round 
beds in the center of the lawn were 
“wrong.” The centers must be kept 
open, to create a sweep of lawn, a 


“vista.”’ She learned that straight lines 
and scallops were out. Flowing, “nat- 
uralistic’” curves were in. 

There came a lady lecturer who 
told the garden club members to go 
home and get out their garden hoses, 
but not for sprinkling. They were to 
lay down the hoses to shape the edges 
of their borders, and then dig to fol- 
low those natural curves. 

Elizabeth did it. So did her neigh- 
bors. She never spoke of her “garden” 
again. She spoke of her “borders.” 

Everything was wide open with 
flowing margins. 

Presently the garden club had a 
lecture on rock gardens. The maga- 
zines were full of rock gardens, too. 

The instructions said to bury two 
thirds of each rock in the soil. But 
by the time Theodore and Elizabeth 
had broken the springs on their Ford 
carrying home rocks from all over the 
country, they could not bear to con- 
ceal two thirds of that carefully se- 
lected mass. 

They constructed a sort of pinnacle, 
with a suggestion of a grotto about it. 
On this pinnacle they planted a lot of 
Alyssum saxatile, basket of gold; 
Phlox subulata; maidenhair fern; 
thyme; winter aconite; pinks; and one 
Daphne cneorum, and one Christmas 
rose. 


The yellow alyssum and the pink 
phlox lived, and so did a few of the 
hen-and-chicken plants that Elizabeth 
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had saved from the edging of Mary’s 
star-shaped bed. 

In her flowing borders, Elizabeth 
specialized on big brilliant zinnias— 
at first. But later she heard so much 
about subtle coloring at the garden 
club, that she eschewed red flowers, 
regretfully because Theodore seemed 
to like them. 

She was veering toward pastel 
shades. She had memorized the hint 
that one did not approve of magenta, 
but was not quite certain about what 
that color looked like. 

She was planting in “drifts,” in- 
stead of in rows or masses, and al- 
ways planting three or five or seven 
of a kind. 

Having an automobile instead of a 
horse brought about some changes in 
the yard. The ailanthus tree and the 
box-elder were cut down after they 
had dented fenders on the car. There 
was no longer abundant manure for 
the garden. Theodore missed that be- 
cause he was growing the new Golden 
Bantam corn, and Kentucky Wonder 
pole beans, and a row of giant dahlias. 
Elizabeth missed it because she was 
turning away from annuals to peren- 
nials, and had decided to specialize 
on delphiniums. 

When the chickens were finally 
given up, there was room for a sand- 
box and a lawn swing, and a basket 
for basketball practice was attached to 
the barn. There was a dog run, too, 
for the wirehaired fox terriers. 


When Elizabeth picked flowers for 
the house, she planned them carefully 
for different rooms. On the round 
pedestal table in the dining room, she 
put a low loose mass in soft pastel 
tones. Delphinium belladonna, with 
baby’s breath and Rosy Morn petu- 
nias, was a favorite; or love-in-a-mist 
with salmon-rose zinnias, in a green 
pottery bowl. 

In the living room she arranged 
marigolds, or sunflowers, in a bean 
pot on the monk’s cloth runner on 
the new black mission table that had 
replaced the golden oak. It stood be- 
side the blue plush overstuffed chair 
under the Maxfield Parrish picture 
with the very-blue sky, that had re- 
placed the Rheims Cathedral. (“The 
Song of the Lark” had been replaced 
by a picture of “Old Ironsides,” and 
the crayon portraits by Whistler’s 
“Mother.” ) 

Elizabeth did not pick flowers for 
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the new upright piano. She dusted the 
dried bouquet there, carefully, be- 
cause she had spent a lot of time, 
first out in the fields looking for the 
big curled-up leaves of the prairie 
dock,. and then painting them silver 
and bronze. It had taken time, too, 
to dip the milkweed pods in silver 
paint, and then tint the inside of each 
one a bright orange. They stood in 
a black vase, with three silvered 
Osage oranges lying casually at the 
base, on the random folds of a fringed 
and embroidered Oriental shaw] that 
was draped across one corner of the 
piano. 

In the bedroom, Elizabeth some- 
times slipped a pansy or two under 
the plate-glass cover of the chiffonier, 
where stood the two big tinted photo- 
graphs of their children, Kathryn 
Jane and John Edward, in silver 
frames, flanking the silver-backed 
comb and brush set. And she put one 
rose bud into the bud vase on the 
table between the twin beds with the 
blue silk spreads. The bud vase stood 
between the “A Girl of the Limber- 
lost” that Elizabeth was reading, 
which was covered by the Carl Sand- 
burg poems that she intended to read: 
and “The Call of the Wild” that 
Theodore was reading, which was 
covered by H. G. Wells’s “Outline of 
History” that he intended to read. 

Elizabeth did not have many house 
plants, except for Mary’s Christmas 
cactus in the dining-room bay win- 
dow, and a small-flowered pink be- 
gonia. But there was an abundance 
of flowers, thoroughly naturalistic, on 
the cretonne drapes at most of the 
windows. And the trailing bunch of 
bittersweet that was placed in the 
pottery wall pocket each fall had a 
way of lasting most of the year. 

When Theodore and Elizabeth read 
seed catalogues in the winter eve- 
nings, they sat on the side porch, 
which was a glassed-in sun parlor 
now, with steam heat and wicker fur- 
niture. There were Boston ferns in 
the wicker fernery, and a little green 
plant of cabomba in the fish bowl. 
And on the cretonne drapes and table 
runners and slip covers and _ pillows 
were big magnolia blossoms and par- 
rots. Elizabeth started her flats of 
seedlings out there in the spring. 

The new vegetables in the cata- 
logues interested ZTheodore—New 
Zealand spinach and Chinese celery 
cabbage; while Elizabeth read about 
the tall English delphiniums. 





When John Edward and his young 
wife, Nancy Ann, took over the old 
house, one of their first purchases was 
a pair of pruning shears—which, un- 
fortunately, then as now, could be 
purchased without a license. Then 
John Edward proceeded to give his 
shrubs prison haircuts. 

It didn’t matter whether their 
charm was in arching sprays or in 
rugged gesture—they all emerged 
from the pruning with identical glob- 
ular, twiggy forms. Even the billows 
of the foundation bridal wreath were 
transformed into leggy knobs. 

This was neat. 

At first the neatness pleased John 
Edward and Nancy Ann, but gradu- 
ally the appearance began to bother 
them. The bare high stone founda- 
tion of the old house showed plainly 
between the shorn, leggy shrubs. 
Nancy Ann and John Edward looked 
at the other high old houses around 
the town. They found out what was 
being done. 

First they had a terrace built, to 
cover the foundation. But the house 
still looked a little naked to them. 

Then they went to a neighboring 
nurseryman. He came and looked at 
the house, but really he knew, before 
he looked, just what the prescription 
would be—evergreens. At each side of 
the front door he set a dwarf Mugho 
pine. Behind that he set a Pfitzer 
juniper, backed up by a red cedar. 
Around the foundation he used the 
prevalent “dot and dash system’’- 
one high, one low, one high, one low. 

Nancy Ann, at the garden club, had 
been relieved of her fear of straight 
lines. The taboo had been lifted. So 
the borders had been straightened out 
somewhat. 

She had decided to specialize in 
hybrid tea roses. A sunken rose garden 
was worked out. The extra dirt was 
used to build up the terrace. But the 
terrace operations had broken up a 
part of the cement walk. They took it 
all up, broke it into random chunks, 
and laid it down again, flagstone 
style. 

Nancy Ann decided that the walk 
should have a wide curve in it. But 
after the new curved walk was al- 
ready laid, and after she had sprin- 
kled portulaca seeds between the flags, 
the garden club had a lecturer who 
was quite merry on the subject of 
walks that had a curve when no ob- 
stacle necessitated it. 

It developed that a walk must not 
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curve unless there was something for 
it to curve around, but that it was 
quite within the rules of the game to 
plant the obstacle first, and then de- 
tour around it, or to plant it after- 
wards even, in the hope that it would 
appear to have been there first. 

For the obstacle that was seemingly 
to have necessitated Nancy's curve, 
the nurseryman suggested the very 
thing that John Edward and Nancy 
Ann had been planning to add to their 
plantings, in some conspicuous posi- 
tion— a Colorado spruce. They 
bought one of the exceptionally blue 
ones. 

The Lombardy poplars had been 
winterkilled. The barberry hedge 
caught every passing bit of paper, and 
Nancy Ann wanted a white picket 
fence anyhow. The gate that they 
installed was a wagon wheel that 
Nancy Ann found at a second-hand 
dealer’s. 

It all had a quite quaint look, es- 
pecially after the old lamppost was 
installed in front of the blue spruce, 
and after they set up the humorous 
old Negro-boy hitching post, and the 
flamingo and a duck family. 

John Edward was having a little 
trouble with his vegetables. ‘There was 
no manure’ any more, except for a 
rare load when some farmer could 
be talked into delivering it. When 
John Edward tried to dig worms for 
the children’s fishing, they proved 
scarce and rather lean. But he learned 
that other people were using chemical 
fertilizers freely on their gardens. So 
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he tried them too. They seemed to 
work. 

He had lost a part of the vegetable- 
garden area to Nancy's herb garden. 
Losing the space didn’t bother him so 
much as eating the herbs. Parsley, 
mint, and chives, he was accustomed 
to. It was the basil in his lemonade; 
the bee balm in his tea; the marjoram 
in the pot roast; and the thyme in 
the chicken dressing, that he could 
have done without. Nancy Ann liked 
to try out these things. She even put 
great heads of elderberry blossoms into 
the pancakes one Sunday morning in 
June, but the pancakes tasted almost 
as good as usual, so John Edward 
put on a little more butter and syrup 
and didn’t mind much. 

The mountain ash and white birch 
had long since died as a result of 
borers. John Edward asked the nurs- 
ery for something fast-growing to give 
shade on the lawn. Siberian elms were 
recommended. They were inexpensive 
so he bought six. Four of them were 
used, clipped into lollipop shape, one 
at each side of the two openings 
through the privet hedge into the 
sunken rose garden. 

From the rose garden one could 
catch a glimpse of an old well sweep. 
Nancy Ann had bought that at an 
auction, and used it, as a lecturer 
had suggested, to disguise the incin- 
erator. 

But it did not stay there long. John 
Edward objected to being lured, by 
the suggestion of coolness and depth, 
to look down into half-burned orange 


peels. Nancy traded it to a neighbor, 
who filled the well curb with gera- 
niums, and the bucket with balcony 
petunias. The neighbor gave Nancy 
two statues of elves, in exchange. They 
were placed in the shrubbery so that 
they peered out where least expected. 

Out near the garage, where the old 
lawn swing had been, John Edward 
put up a fireplace and built picnic 
tables. 


The garden began to lose the pastel 
effect of Elizabeth’s time. Nancy went 
in for white. White petunias took the 
place of Rosy Morn. White delphin- 
iums stood tall beside Madonna lilies. 
Silver-leaved plants were used freely. 
Agrostemma, dusty miller, artemisia, 
Russian olive, were favorites. 


The flowers that Nancy brought 
into the house were usually white, 
now that the interior decorator had 
done the living -room in silver and 
London fog. 

The piano (it was a parlor grand, 
but seldom played because of inter- 
fering with radio programs) made a 
dramatic setting for a large mass of 
white peonies, or silver-poplar leaves. 
On the gray table, Nancy put Shasta 
daisies in a tankard, 
the ranks of etchings that had re- 
placed Maxfield Parrish. Old Iron- 
sides, and Whistler's Mother were 
gone, too, replaced by a Currier and 
Ives print, above the spinning wheel; 
and a page from Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
near the rush-bottom spindle-backed 
chairs and the ship model. 

Nancy Ann had a dried winter 
bouquet made of the silver moons of 
honesty, combined with Artemisia Sil- 
ver King. 


pewter below 


On the dining-room table Nancy 
arranged white roses, or white chrys- 
anthemums, and rhododendron 
leaves, asymmetrically in a low oyster- 
colored container, set on a mirror. 


five 


In the bedroom there was no room 
for flowers on the table between the 
spool beds with candlewick spreads, 
because the radio filled the place be- 
tween “Gone With the Wind” under 


Robert Frost's poems, on Nancy’s side, 
and “The Grapes of Wrath” under 
Toynbee, on John Edward’s side. But 
there was a chaste flower print over 
each bed. 


Nancy Ann favored miniature 
house plants. At one time she had a 
Japanese dish garden with tiny figures 
of ladies and herons and bridges, but 
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she gave that up in favor of a cactus 
collection, which she arranged on 
glass shelves against the window pane. 
The cactus plants and other succu- 
lents were planted in quaint, often hu- 
morous containers—elephants, dachs- 
hunds, ducks, and penguins. 

She had a terrarium, too, pear- 
shaped, with partridgeberries and se- 
laginella in it. She decided against 
joining some of her friends in their 
hobby of making arrangements on 
buttons. 

John Edward and Nancy Ann had 
a Doberman pinscher, and two chil- 
dren, called Bee and Chuck. 

Their stay in the old house was a 
short one—people weren't staying so 
long anywhere any more. In 1941 
they moved out of town. Kathryn 
Jane, John Edward’s sister, and her 
husband, Don, took over. 

When Don and Kathryn Jane (she 
was called “Kay”) looked over the 
grounds, they decided to enlarge the 
terrace to fit the height of the house. 
Then they took up the walk of broken 
concrete. They laid down a new 
straight walk of brick, in a herring- 
bone pattern. Before they could get 
rid of Nancy Ann’s curve, they had 
to move the blue spruce. It went over 
into the side lines, where it was pres- 
ently joined by other displaced speci- 
mens. 

The first plants to join the spruce 
did so as a result of a session of the 
new garden club, composed of men 
and women both, and meeting in the 
evening. 

Don and Kay both attended that 
meeting, and learned with surprise 
that now, after the years of struggle 
to cover foundations stylishly, it was 
smart to reveal the fact that a house 
rested on the ground. They learned 
that corners were being planted, and 
entrances, but that the rest of the 
ground line was being left naked. 

After a decent period of adjust- 
ment, they began moving the sur- 
viving units of the “dot and dash” 
period, over to join the blue spruce. 

To replace the Mugho-Pfitzer-cedar 
combination at the front door, they 
planted two Hicks yews. They covered 
the ground at the base of the yews 
with Baltic ivy and planted white tu- 
lips in the ivy. For the corners of 
the house they chose spreading yews. 

Arborvitae from the former founda- 
tion planting came in handy when 
Don and Kay learned about having a 
main axis in the garden, terminating 
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at a focal point. They decided to 
feature the path from the house 
through the rose garden. At the end 
of this path they placed an oval pool, 
backed by a clump of arborvitae. 
Against this dark background they 
placed a statue of “St. Francis Feed- 
ing the Birds.” 

Soon afterward there was a hard 
winter that left the old privet hedge 
around the rose garden marred with 
dead patches. Don and Kay learned 
that there were other hedge materials 
besides privet and barberry. They re- 
placed the privet with a low trimmed 
hedge of Japanese quince, knowing 
that its ribbon of color would be past 
its blooming before the roses brought 
uncongenial shades. An ice storm that 
winter broke up the Siberian elms. 
Don planted a thornless honey locust. 

At the garden fair where they 
bought St. Francis, Kay saw a dis- 
play of white iron furniture and a 
glass-topped table. She began at once 
to plan for a place that would do 
justice to such equipment. 

So they paved an area under the 
old apple tree, using blue slate. There 
they set out the iron furniture, and 
also a chaise longue with a pale-green 
waterproof cushion. 

Presently they decided to take out, 
or at least, to interrupt, the long line 
of Tartarian honeysuckle. There were 
two reasons for this decision. The first 
reason was that they wanted their 


backgrounds to have interest of varied 
combinations of texture, color, and ir- 
regular profile. The second reason 
was that word was going around that 
some of our native plants have more 
to offer in the way of both grace and 
hardihood than some of the European 
plants that had dominated gardens 
for so long a time. 

Don and Kay added wild plum, 
wild crab, hawthorn, shadbush, witch- 
hazel, nannyberry, aronia, prairie 
rose, and New Jersey tea, to their 
plantings. They developed a natural- 
looking bit of thicket out of these na- 
tive shrubs and small trees, and wove 
a tanbark path through the thicket. 
In spring the path was bordered with 
mertensia, wild ginger, and wild phlox. 
In the summer there were lady fern, 
leather wood fern, and jewelweed. 

Don and Kay used considerable 
peat moss on this and other plantings. 
And then, one evening, they had a 
lecturer at the garden club who talked 
about compost piles. In fact he prac- 
tically divided humanity into two 
classes—those who have compost piles 
and those who do not. Don and Kay 
decided to join the new compost-pile 
aristocracy. 

The compost pile gave Don and 
Kay the same feeling of respectability 
that Jonathan and Patience had ob- 
tained from their white pine tree. 
Kay was all ready to send away for 


(Please turn to page 57) 
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Bird Food on the Half Shell 


STRICTLY SPEAKING, this is for the 
birds. It is not for those among us 
who are forever searching out a new 
(and easier) diet! Neither is it for all 
the birds—it’s just for the winter 
midgets, who bless us with their daily 
calls, if we so much as leave them a 
crumb in the snow. 

If you have tried all the tricks to 
entice them—cages of suet, peanut 
butter, ears of corn, bright berries, 
sunflower seeds, sand—probably you 
have observed, with disappointment, 
that the hairy woodpeckers crowd out 
the little downies, and the blue jays 
seem to take care of driving away 
most of the others. 

Despite all we know of the survival 
of the fittest, there surely must be a 
right place in the winter scene for 
the little birds, without having to wait 
their turn, and eat the leavings. 

No doubt the bright eyes of the 
tufted titmice, the jerky flight of the 
downy woodpeckers, the lowly ways of 
the snowbirds, the upside-down eating 
habits of the nuthatches, the cheery 
chatter of the chickadees, who scold 
you while you are refilling the feeding 
station, plus the cuteness and beauty 
of them all, have endeared the wee 
birds to you far beyond any affinity 
you may have for the doves, the owls, 
the rusty blackbirds, the cardinals, the 
quail and pheasant, and certainly the 
jays. 

That is why it is worthwhile mak- 
ing special places for the small birds 
to get their food, places for them ex- 
clusively, beyond the reach of their 
larger neighbors, the birds, squirrels, 
dogs, cats. 

Have you ever offered them their 
food in a grapefruit shell? If not, try 
it, and they will love you for it. Just 
remove the ‘white membranes from 
several grapefruit half shells after the 
fruit has been used, and place the 
shells upright in a shallow pan. Fill 
each one level full of wild bird seed. 
Melt, slowly, one-fourth pound of 
suet for each shell you are preparing, 
and then pour the hot liquid over 
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by Margaret Hoare, Michigan 


the seeds until you can see it around 
them. Place shells in the refrigerator 
to set. Add more melted suet several 
times as it cools and shrinks, until 
the shells are filled solidly to the top. 

Next make four holes in the shell 
with an ice pick, /2-inch from the top, 
and continue upward through the con- 
tents until the point of the ice pick 
comes out through the top of the suet. 
For each hole, cut a piece of small 
waxed twine 18 inches in length. Tie 
one end of a separate length of twine 
carefully through each of the holes. 
Now bring the four pieces of twine 
evenly together about ten inches above 
the grapefruit shell and tie them to- 
gether. Finally, tie the remaining twine 
at the top, securely around the lower 


branch of a tree near your feeding 
station and within view of your win- 
dow. Several shells can be placed on 
the same branch within three feet of 
each other, although it is wise to put 
up just one, in the beginning, until 
the birds have made its acquaintance. 

The chickadee and titmouse are 
most curious and least suspicious, and 
will inspect it first. The others will 
proceed more cautiously, and even the 
snowbird, whose natural habit is to 
feed on the ground, will gain courage, 
after a few weeks, and go exploring. 
Although he will always remain 
clumsy in getting to the shell, he will 
become by far its most frequent vis- 
itor. 

The large birds will eye that bright 
yellow container long and enviously, 
but only the cardinal will ever attempt 
to go there. Occasionally one of them 
will succeed, and become a welcome 
guest. The English sparrows will never 
try. 

To watch a junco and titmouse ar- 
rive simultaneously on the same shell, 
and teeter while they feast, is some- 
thing to behold. The waiting line of 
chickadees that forms along the 
branches on a zero morning, can make 
a dark day rather special, too. 

If the weather is severe and the 
snow deep, the shells will need re- 
plenishing in two or three weeks. You 
will know it is time, when the birds 
go down into the shell, rather than 
staying on the rim. The same shells 
may be used again and again al- 
though you will prefer using fresh 
ones each time, as they do shrink in 
size, and in extreme weather the 
bright yellow coloring darkens some. 

When our littlest moppet brought 
home our first shell from her club 
meeting some years ago, we did not 
dream that any bird would ever visit 
it. The next day the first chickadee 
stopped by, which was the beginning 
of a tradition in our garden that will 
continue on as long as there are snow- 
drifts,,and grapefruit, and winter 
midgets. © 
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The coral berry—Ardisia crispa 








The rouge plant—Rivina humilis 





























































































































Red berried plants radiate Christmas cheer . 


by Florence Knock, Minnesota 


CHRISTMAS DECORATION fashions 
may change, but succeeding genera- 
tions are continuing to utilize the tra- 
ditional symbols and especially the fa- 
vorite evergreen tree. Another Christ- 
mas green for this season is the holly 
with its glossy foliage and red fruits. 
Pyracanthas covered with scarlet ber- 
ries are offered by a few florists. These 
two berry plants are indeed prized 
treasures, but they are not suited to 
window garden culture. The florists’ 
Christmas offerings are beautiful and 
satisfying, yet there is also room for 
home grown berry plants. When we 
look around for unusual plants for 
our window gardening we may over- 
look some of the old favorites because 
they have not been called to our at- 
tention in the garden pages for some 
time. 

House plants add color to Christ- 
mas decorations, and life to any home. 
Ardisia crispa and Rivina humilis are 
among the easily obtainable berry 
plants. In warm climates ardisia is 
grown as a shrub or tree, but it is a 
good subject for pot culture. It does 
not require special soil or care and 
its berries are the same size and color 
as those of holly. My largest plant is 
about ten years old and it is five feet 
tall above its seven-inch pot. It is 
constantly well decorated with numer- 
ous red fruits. It is a rather slow 
grower that does not require repotting 
often. The thick textured, wavy-edged 
leaves, four by 1% inches, make this 
plant attractive even before it begins 
to fruit. 

When it becomes the desired height, 
the bushy top may be air-layered and 


Old Treasures Rediscovered 


rooted and another excellent plant 
will be the result. Cuttings for propa- 
gation may be obtained from young 
shoots of semi-matured branches. Well 
ripened seeds germinate in from fou 
to six weeks and the seedlings are 
easily grown if given good light and 
some sunshine. They begin to bloom 
and produce berries at about three 
years of age and as plants become 
older they produce more and more 
drooping clusters of long lasting fruit. 
Each cluster holds from 15 to 20 
one-seeded berries. They remain on 
the plant two years or more and a 
plant may carry several seasons’ fruit, 
constantly enhancing its beauty. 

The flowers are small, white o1 
slightly colored, with a five parted 
corolla and five stamens attached to 
the throat of the corolla. The anthers 
are large and hand-pollination is not 
necessary to insure a good crop of 
fruit. The berries are green while 
small, but with rich soil and good light 
and sunshine the color soon becomes 
bright and uniform. Watering over- 
head (sprinkling) should be avoided 
until the berries are set. 

Although there are probably more 
than 200 species of ardisia, only a 
few are available in the usual lists. 
The white, black or rose colored berry 
plants may be found in some collec- 
tions. A good standard soil mixture 
of sandy loam, leaf mold or peat moss 
suits ardisia. Pulverized manure should 
be added to-the mixture for older 
plants. The soil should be kept mod- 
erately moist as for most house plants 
and good drainage is essential. Bright 
light, near the glass, hastens blooming, 
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and plenty of sunshine, when not too 
hot, intensifies the color of the fruit. 


Rivina humilis 


Another good selection for the Yule- 
tide window garden is Rivina humilis. 
It has long clusters of gleaming, cur- 
rant-like red berries. This plant was 
named for the famous botanist Rivinus 
and is commonly called “rouge plant” 
because of the red juice surrounding 
the one seed in each berry or fruit. 
If this plant were better known, it 
would be a favorite for the holiday 
season, but it is not a plant for only 
the festive time. It is easily grown and 
requires no special culture. It pro- 
duces more and more berries the year 
around. 


When -my plant was two years old 
it had 50 clusters and at the age of 
three it was loaded with 70 well filled 
drooping red clusters and was 24 
inches tall and as wide—an elegant 
and rare little Christmas tree to grace 
any festive board. 


On well grown plants, clusters hold 
35 to 45 varnished looking berries. 
From the small white perfect flowers 
the berries are produced without 
hand-pollination. Each berry has a 
wee thread-like appendage and the 
four stamens remain with the sepals 
as an interesting background for each 
berry. These colorful berries are long- 
lasting and often remain until the 
following crop is ripe. Usually the 
plant has flowers and berries in every 
stage of ripeness and watering from 
overhead should be avoided until the 
berries are set. 


Rivina does well in the border dur- 
ing the summer in a semi-shaded and 
sheltered location. However, if dis- 
turbed too much, the well ripened 
berries will fall. These will germinate 
and by fall there may be a nice little 
rivina forest. When pot-grown the 
fruit that falls into the pot will ger- 
minate without being covered with 
soil, so propagation couldn’t be han- 
dier. Cuttings from half-matured 
stems will also produce good plants. 
Good light and sunshine, abundant 
moisture, goad drainage and the stand- 
ard soil mixture satisfies this colorful 
plant. As it increases in size and vigor 
it appreciates applications of soluble 
plant food. Who wouldn’t be thrilled 
to receive a berry plant for Christmas 
~a plant that will bring more and 
more cheer each succeeding Yuletide? 
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IN HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE 


by Elvin McDonald 


It's POINSETTIA TIME! 


ALMOsT SINCE My toddling days, 
I've been attracted to gardening—lI 
probably started out by pulling a pot 
off a table and causing a big commo- 
tion—but later my folks gave me a 
poinsettia that made me forever an 
admirer of potted plants. I was five 
when they gave me the first one, and 
afterwards it became a yearly tradi- 
tion as long as I lived at home. I knew 
I would get one, but there were always 
many whisperings about where they 
could put the package wrapped like 
an inverted cone, and whether it 
would freeze in the spare room; and 


I always tried to be surprised—but it’s 
easy to get excited over a bright red 
poinsettia! 

The American Poinsettia Society 
suggests that white poinsettias should 
be used for January decorations, and 
the pink one for February. If you pro- 
vide the right conditions, the Christ- 
mas flowering poinsettia can still be 
bright in February. No chilling drafts, 
enough water to keep the soil nicely 
moist, sunshine, a temperature no 
lower than 65 degrees, and not much 
more than ten degrees higher, and 
plenty of moisture in the air around 


A double red poinsettia blossom, very much like this one. received a Certificate of Aw-rd at 
the 16th Annual Poinsettia Show last year. This year’s show will be held in Mission, Texas. 



















































































the plant—sure-fire ingredients fo: a 
long lasting poinsettia. 

When the bracts finally begin to fall, 
set the plant in a light place (the base- 
ment or a spare room) where the tem- 
perature will not fall below 55 cle- 
grees, and keep the soil a little bit 
moist. When the weather is warm out- 
doors, sink the pot to its rim where 
it will have the morning sunlight and 
protection from high winds. During 
June, July or August, take cuttings of 
the new wood and root in moist sand 
and peat moss, or in vermiculite. A 
container that can have a makeshift 
“greenhouse” of plastic erected around 
it will help the cuttings to root faster 
with less wilting. When roots have 
formed, pot in rich, loose soil, and sink 
the pots where the old plant has been 
growing. Just as soon as the nights be- 
gin to be cooler, bring the pots to an 
enclosed porch, or indoors. Sudden 
high or low temperatures, dryness in 
the air around the plant, and in its 
soil, and lack of sunlight may cause 
the leaves to yellow and fall, leaving 
an unsightly bare stem. They must be 
grown indoors in a room that has no 
artificial light in it during the normal 
dark period of each 24 hours. If any 
light reaches them at night, the red 
(sometimes white or pink) “flowers” 
will not form at the proper holiday 
time. 

The easiest way to keep a poinset- 
tia from year to year is to repot in 
the spring before setting outdoors, and 
then to prune back the old bare stems 
to about eight or ten inches from the 
soil. The new growth is allowed to 
grow and mature on the old wood, 
and this avoids the trouble of rooting 
cuttings. When this is done, be sure 
that a taproot does not grow through 
the bottom of the pot into the garden 
soil. If such a root grows and is broken 
when the pot is brought indoors in 
the fall, all the leaves will fall from 
the plant. 

In the deep South poinsettias are 
grown outdoors—and it was in Mis- 
sion, Texas, that the American Poin- 
settia Society had its beginnings. Sev- 
enteen years ago the first poinsettia 
show was staged, in a private home 
for members of the Mission Garden 
Club. It was beautiful, and the mem- 
bers decided to include a similar show 
in their next year’s program. 

For a number of years the poinsettia 
show was staged in the homes of mem- 
bers, until the public learned of the 
event and wished to see it. Churches 
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and public buildings were then utilized 
for the show. On December 13 of this 
year the 17th Annual All-Poinsettia 
Show will be presented. The guest 
book, over a 16-year period, includes 
the names of visitors from practically 
every state in the Union, and from a 
number of foreign countries. 


It is believed to be the only all- 
poinsettia show in the United States, 
and it was directly responsible for the 
organization of the American Poin- 
settia Society. A group of horticultur- 
ists and exhibitors met during the sum- 
mer of 1953, elected temporary of- 
ficers, formulated a program of study 
and drafted a constitution. The objects 
of the Society are to study the culture, 
propagation and exhibition of poin- 
settias; to encourage and promote the 
development and improvement of all 
poinsettias; and to collect and record 
information concerning poinsettias 
and to make available such informa- 
tion. 


The very young Society has accom- 
plished a great deal. A bulletin has 
been published for members, includ- 
ing general information on poinsettias 
as well as specialized data on “Poin- 
settias in the Landscape Design,” “Fo- 
liage Plants for Poinsettia Arrange- 


ments,” and the outlines of addresses 
heard at annual meetings. 

A Certificate of Award was pre- 
sented by the Society for the first time 
at the 16th Annual Poinsettia Show. 
The award-winning double red poin- 
settia specimen was scored 90 points 


Blue lily-of-the-nile (agapanthus) is 
easy to grow from seeds. Plant in rich, 
well-drained soil and treat like amaryllis. 
The umbels of blue flowers come in two 
or three years. 

Seeds and cuttings of all begonias may 
be started this month. Try some rex be- 
gonias in a warm, humid, shaded (but 
well lighted) place. They will grow to per- 
fection under fluorescent lights. 

Feed freesias while they are in bloom 
to encourage healthy leaf growth and good 
flowers. This extra attention will repay you 
next year with more and better flowers. 

Amaryllis that have been resting can be 
repotted and brought to a sunny window 
sill. Keep the soil moist at all times, and 
when growth becomes active, bi-weekly 
feedings of fertilizer are beneficial. Try a 
fish emulsion fertilizer. 

Tubers of the gloriosa (climbing lily) 
may be started this month. Blooming-size 
tubers have the shape and size of a good 
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out of 100 possible by three nationally 
accredited flower show judges who 
were members of the Society. This 
award will be presented at each an- 
nual show. 

The Society has assembled a set of 
slides and data that thoroughly covers 


the culture of poinsettias. It starts | 


with a slide showing the weed from 
Mexico from which the poinsettia was 
developed, continues with landscap- 
ing suggestions, varieties, and so on, 


to arrangements exhibited at the an- | 


nual shows. 

You can become a member of the 
Society by sending $3.00 to the execu- 
tive secretary, Mrs. R. E. Gaunt, Box 


94, Mission, Texas. Only members of 
the Society may receive the Bulletins | 
and attend the annual meetings at | 


which authoritative speakers address 


the Society. A part of the programs | 
at the annual meetings is attendance | 
at the all-poinsettia show staged by | 


the Mission Garden Club. The ma- 
jority of the members of the Society 
are Texans, which is proper in that 
the American Poinsettia Society is the 
first specialized plant society to be 
organized in Texas. There are mem- 
bers in California, Iowa, Missouri, 
Ohio, Florida and New York. Even if 
you have just one poinsettia, or hope 
to receive one from Santa, member- 
ship in the Society will be worthwhile 
and enjoyable. If perchance you 
should be in South Texas this month, 
take advantage of the opportunity and 
see the poinsettia show in Mission, De- 
cember 13th. 


CHECKLIST FOR DECEMBER 


sized carrot. A soil composed of equal parts 
loam (or compost), leaf mold, peat moss, 
and sand should produce a healthy plant. 
They like a night temperature of 60-65 de- 
grees. Blooms come in March and through 
the spring. 

Sweet peas planted now begin to bloom 
in March, continue into May. 

Gloxinia seeds planted now will give 
bloom in late spring and through most of 
the summer. Order seeds of the best hybrids 
and every plant will produce blossoms of 
thrilling size, texture and color. Grow at a 
night temperature of 65 degrees. The tiny 
seedlings begin forming a tuber and by fall 
these tubers will be from one to two inches 
in diameter. These one-year-old tubers pro- 
duce the best gloxinias that can be grown. 
Gloxinias like sunshine and humidity. 

Order from who 
offer rare house and greenhouse plants. 
Search out new plants for growing indoors. 
If your house conditions are hot and dry, 
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Delicious, sweet fruits the first year. Very unusual 
House Plant. Easy to grow. Also a wide variety of 
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you will have trouble getting plants to 
thrive—and your family will have more 
than its share of respiratory troubles. Mois- 
ture in the air will help matters consider- 
ably. The more plants you grow, the more 
humid the air becomes and the easier it 
is to grow more plants. 

Baby’s tears and peperomias are green- 
foliaged plants suitable for coffee tables, 
bookcases or dining tables. They are low- 
growing and like diluted sunlight. Baby’s 
tears is a tiny, creeping vine which will 
thrive in a woodsy planting mix. It has 
tiny, hair-like roots and should not be kept 
soggy It likes daily 
sprinkling of the foliage helps it to become 
established. 


wet. humidity and 
Peperomias grow into six or 
eight inch mounds of bright, heart-shaped 
leaves. They are often called watermelon- 
begonias. One Mid-America grower offers 
different 


seven Search out 


some of these unusual ones for a planter 


peperomias. 


in your house. 
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hobbies, 
programs, marvelous food and wonderful 
people. That’s 
the state meeting of the Ohio Association 


FLOWERS, PLANTS, interesting 


a thumbnail description of 


of State Garden Clubs, held in early Sep- 


tember at Columbus, Ohio. 


Attendance at all meetings was always 
well over 700. Dr. John Creech, of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. was fea- 
tured speaker at the banquet. Dr. Creech 
has done plant exploring in the Orient 
and has brought back Oriental landscap- 
ing material suitable for use in landscaping 
American gardens. I was guest speaker to 
an afternoon group 


The Association’s president, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Wassman, Bellaire. Ohio. suffered an 
accident several months ago. But it’s hard 

keep a good gardener down! This de- 
lightfully gay and charming lady, although 
still in a cast, attended many of the func- 


tions 


The Association under guidance of Pro- 
fessor Victor H. Ries has accomplished 
many worthwhile things in its 25 years of 
existence. Some of these accomplishments 
were related at the banquet and various 
awards were given individuals and clubs. 
Their big yearly award is “The Master 
Gardener” of the year. This year’s award 
was presented to immediate past-president. 
Mrs. C. P. Sticksel, Newton, Ohio. Because 
of the current president’s illness Mrs. Stick- 
sel took the reins and saw the Association 
through part of the current year. Her 
gardening achievements would fill a book. 
I hope she takes time out to write one 
and includes her delicious recipes for cook- 
ing with herbs! 
The 
dening through the Years.” 








theme of the convention was “Gar- 
Appropriate 
then was the style show staged on banquet 
night. Women club members decked them- 
selves in their ancestors’ finery and put on 
a style show, with styles beginning in the 
late 1700’s and carrying through to 1957. 


exhibits in all classes. 


projects. Here were some real works of art 


in dried flower arrangements, plaques and 


Christmas decorations. 


While in Ohio I had 
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The flower show had a large number of 


In the hobby department members from 
various clubs displayed completed hobby 


chance to meet 
with the Medina Garden Club of Medina, 
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and visit the beautiful home and garden 
of their president. Mrs. Nelson Gaylor. 
Mrs. Gaylor is a devotee of garden design 
and flower arrangement. and she also col- 
lects antiques. Her garden is superb and 
the floral arrangements in her home were 
skillfully arranged in antique containers. 
Kingwood Center at Mansfield. Ohio 
was also on my agenda. Here I met its 
head horticulturist, Carlton Lees (see his 
article and pictures of Kingwood, page 37, 
October issue of Flower and Garden Maga- 
zine). Gardens at carefully 
groomed and demonstrate how effective 
annuals and perennials become when grown 


Kingwood are 


en masse. Almost as exciting as the gar- 
dens and certainly as interesting is King- 
wood’s garden library. Here are volumes 
dating back to 1629, many with hand- 
colored plates. Garden minded folks may 
sit in the reading room and browse through 
these treasures. In another section are 
shelves of modern volumes. 

The Ohio Hemerocallis Society held its 
first statewide meeting in this beautiful 
setting. 

Kingwood Center is under the direction 
of Dr. Ray C. Allen, who is also president 


of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America. 








From Arkansas 

The Fort Smith Garden Club, an af- 
filiate of the Arkansas Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, each year sponsors a Christmas 
lighting contest in conjunction with the 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company, 
KFPW radio station. and the Times Rec- 
ord Publishing Company. The _ religious 
themes used for classes in the contest are 
taken mostly from the 60th chapter of 
Isaiah. From this they have used classes 
depicting “Light.” “Love.” and “Gift Giv- 
ing.” Residents are asked to “Share their 
own joyous Christmas” with their neigh- 
bors and strangers within their city gates. 
Cash prizes are awarded winners in three 
divisions. 

This garden club also sponsors each year 
a “Holiday House Tour.” For this tour 
ten or more members’ homes are selected. 
All members divide the decorating duties 
When the homes are completely festooned 
inside and out, they are opened to the 
public. The tour is followed by a tea held 
at the YWCA building. Here the public 
participates in a poll to select their choice 
of the homes visited. Our picture this month 
shows club members decorating the home 
of Mrs. George Beattie. 


Members of the Fort Smith, Arkansas, Garden Club, planning the decorating of the home of 


Mrs. George Beattie, for the annual 


































“Holiday House Tour.” Left to right: Mrs. George Beattie, 
Mrs. Gertrude Winder, and Mrs. Fred Thompson. 
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About Yearbooks 


A well planned club yearbook contains 
all material relating to the current year’s 
club plans and programs, as well as items 
sucli as officers’ names, membership roster, 
and space for dates of regional, state or 
national meetings. 

If the club is small it’s not too difficult 
to arrange for an elaborate cover. Larger 
groups may call upon individual members 
each to make the cover of his or her own 
yearbook. Covers, however, can be simply 
plain poster paper. 

I have enjoyed the many wonderful 
yearbooks sent me, and will try to give a 
capsule-size review of a few of them. 

The Portland Elms Garden Club, Bloom- 
ington, Minnesota has a yellow and purple 
pansy face, pressed and protected by cello- 
phane on its chartreuse cover. The club’s 
name is artistically painted in black and 
green Chinese-type lettering. 

Lake Owasso Garden Club, Lake 
Owasso, Minnesota has a similar colored 
cover. Its hand painted silver and black 
design of a flower pot, rake and trowel 
lend a down-to-earth touch to this one. 

From Dell Rapids, South Dakota, comes 
the yearbook of the Dell Rapids Garden 
Club. Here an ivory colored cover is the 
background for an amusing garden cartoon 
done in black ink. This book is distin- 
guished by a ‘“‘do-you-remember” line at 
the bottom of each page. 

The Flower and Fashion Club of Water- 
loo, Iowa has a most artistic cover: a 
background of cocoa-brown embossed pa- 
per and a browntone photograph of a 
dried flower composition, centered on an 
orange colored insert. They call their 
roster “The Telephone Tree.” 

Bu-An-Co-Gardeners, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri has a concise book with a cover of 
ivory embossed paper and green printing. 

From Ohio so many yearbooks have 
come I’d need several pages to review all 
of them. They were artistically designed 
and all had complete contents. The Ches- 
ter Garden Club, Chester, Ohio, with its 
covering of pearl-like plasticized paper and 
green lettering has a novel and useful 
addition—an attached pencil (the kind 
you find on bridge tallies); Waynesville 
Garden Club, Waynesville, Ohio used a 
kodachrome of a civic planting to dress up 


YOUR FLOWER SHOW or conven- 
tion is an event you want to tell 
all flower lovers about and so do 
we. To speed the word along get 
the news to us just as soon as it is 
news to you. Send calendar dates 
three months ahead of time. 

1. Type or print club name, date of show, 
theme of show. 

2. Send to Peggie Schulz, 7714 Fairfield 
Road North, Minneapolis 12, Minn. 

3. | cannot promise to answer all queries, 
but I'll try to answer those accompanied by 
a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
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ON THE CALENDAR 


November 22, 23, 24; Springfield Civic 
Garden Club, Christmas Show, Springfield, 
IMlinois. 


November 30, December 1; Park Ridge 
Garden Club, Christmas Show, West Park 
Recreation Center, Park Ridge, Illinois. 

December 13; 17th Annual Poinsettia 
Show sponsored by the Mission Garden Club, 
Mission Texas. 


the yearbook cover; Valley View Garden 
Club, Xenia, Ohio, hand 
painted rose, green, orchid and black de- 
sign sparked with glued-on “glitter.” At 


featured a 


the bottom of each page a “Now-is-the- 
Time” line seemed a helpful bit of advice. 

The yearbook of the Concordia Garden 
Club, Concordia, Kansas, was a neat little 
package featuring an orchid-inked garden 
scene on heavy white paper background. 

Better Homes and Garden Clubs. Osa- 
watomie, Kansas, had a simple cover of 
plain lavender poster paper but its con- 
tents were most complete. 

The black on green cover design of the 
Lamont Yard and Garden Club, Grant 
County, Oklahoma, is a seal honoring the 
Oklahoma Semi-Centennial. 

Red, red roses on glossy white paper 
lend beauty to the yearbook of the Home 
Garden Club, Denver, Colorado. 

This completes our first year of monthly 
garden club visits. I have enjoyed writing 
them—I hope you have enjoyed reading 
them. I am most grateful to all of you 
who have helped by sending me programs, 
show dates and yearbooks. 

Happy Holidays! 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOW- 
ING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND 
CIRCULATION OF Flower & Garden Magazine 
for Mid-America published monthly at Kansas City, 
Missour: for October 1, 1956. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, John E. Tillotson, 559 Westport Road, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Editor, Rachel Snyder, 559 West- 
port Road, Kansas City, Mo 

2. The owner is (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immedi- 
ately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding | percent or more of 
total zmount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a partnership 
or other unincorporated firm, its name and address 
as well as that of each individual member, must be 
given.) Mid-America Publishing Corp., 559 West- 
»ort Road, Kansas City, Mo.; Modern Handcraft, 
nc., 543 Westport Road, Kansas City. Mo.: John 
E. Tillotson, it Theodore M. O'Leary, C. R. Til- 
lotson, T. F. Stroud. John E. Tillotson, Mary Ida 
Sullivan. Lee Gingery, James Locke, C. S. Tillot- 
son, Wilburn L. Mead, Sarah Peery, Joe Scheppers, 
(All of 543 Westport Road). 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: none. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and secu- 
rity holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees. hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

(Signed) John E. Tillotson 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 
September, 1957. 
(Signed) Thomas F. Stroud 
(My commission expires August 2, 1960) 
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FLOWER BOOK 


If you love flowers, we want you to have a 
free copy of the new Park Flower Book 
for 1958. 


This catalogue describes over 3,000 varie- 
ties of flower seed and plants . . . many 
rare kinds . . . all the new ones as well as 
the older varieties. The book also contains 
cultural directions, a pronouncing index and 
germination tables. 


Hundreds of actual black and white photo- 
graphs, and many full-color photographs to 
show you how the flowers actually look. 


Send postcard today 
for your free copy! 


GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 


GREENWOOD 49, S. C. 
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ae wursery BOOK 
ve HUNDREDS 


+ 4 a Send for this greatest of oll OF 
Spring Hill catalogs. Helpful SPEC 
hints, early order discounts 
40 colorful poges 

\) Roses, shrubs, fruit and shode trees, bulbs, 
flowers. All guoranteed. Our 109th Yeor 


&o WURSERY BOOK 7c 


89th Anniversary Catalog and Guide 

America’s finest nursery book. 60 large pages. 
Gorgeous natural colors Wonderful values in— 

FERRIS NORTHERN GROWN EVERGREENS 
Shade Trees Roses Fruit Trees 
Perennials Shrubs Berry Plants 
Hundreds of low-cost planting suggestions in 
this great Earl Ferris Nursery 1958 Catalog and 
Planting Guide FREE! Write 


Earl Ferris Nursery, 379 Bridge St. Hampton, lowa 








Sansevierias 
(Continued from page 23) 
cially, while dozens of other more at- 
tractive ones are not. 

Sansevierias are primarily foliage 
plants, but when conditions suit them, 
they are likely to burst suddenly and 
unexpectedly into glorious bloom. The 
psychological reaction, for most sans- 
evieria-owners, is comparable to find- 
ing a peacock on their front lawn! A 
fellow-writer who described the plants 
as “inelegant” either never saw one in 
bloom or else needs new bifocals. I 
grant that individually the flowers are 
not much, but borne in racemes a foot 
long, on tall, stout scapes, they make 
a lovely display. The blossoms are 
usually white or cream, sometimes 
greenish (those of S. cylindrica have 
a pinkish color), and are often fra- 
grant. 


The plants are easily increased by 
division ; since most sansevierias sucker 
freely, this is usually the preferred 
method of propagation. They may 
also be increased by cutting the leaves 
into three-inch lengths, and inserting 
the lower third of these in damp sand. 
With this method, however, the yel- 
low banding or marginal stripes may 


Bromeliads 
(Continued from page 25) 


potting orchids. For others I have 
been using, with excellent results, de- 
composed leaf mold and sand mixture 
to which is added old discarded orchid 
fiber, pulverized cow manure, and 
horticultural peat. Frequent trans- 
planting is not recommended, unless 
the soil mixture becomes too loose 
with careless potting or quick deteri- 
orating material. Often a single pot- 
ting is sufficient to carry a bromel 
plant through to maturity. 


In their native habitats air plants, 
like the epiphytic bromels, are well 
supplied with moisture the year 
around. The gutter-like leaves which 
form the rosette growth direct rain- 
water to a natural reservoir in the 
center. When growing any of the cup 
forming bromels in the home it is im- 
perative to keep the leafy cup filled 
with water at all times. Other epi- 
phytic bromels should be syringed 
daily especially during the summer 
season when rapid evaporation takes 
place. The dry-soil kinds will get along 
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be lost, with the new plants reverting 
to type. 

Most sansevieria leaves look grimy, 
and in many cases the markings are 
so faint as to go unnoticed. I have 
found that leaf-shine brings out their 
full coloration, and improves the 
plants’ appearance a hundredfold. It 
also makes the plants easier to cleanse 
of dust (no small item in my home, 
where dust is a constant problem!). 

As you undoubtedly know, sansevi- 
erias are succulents; therefore the 
recommendation for them is heavy soil 
and cautious watering, especially dur- 
ing the winter. This is undoubtedly 
correct when plants are grown in clay 
pots, but I have found that plants used 
in planters do better in a sandy loam 
with humus added, and I water mine 
whenever they seem to need it. Water- 
ing is usually a matter of personal 
judgment, anyway; few plants should 
be kept constantly wet, but even fewer 
should ever be allowed to suffer from 
lack of moisture. 

Sansevierias adapt to almost any 
temperature and light conditions. 
True, the plants will freeze if it gets 
too cold, and sunburn if it is too hot, 
and no plant will grow in absolute 
darkness. But they will tolerate very 





with less attention. Like cactus, they 
should be watered sparingly. 

Although bromeliads will thrive for 
years on plain water, they will appre- 
ciate food occasionally, especially very 
weak liquid manure (diluted to the 
color of weak tea). Foliar fertilizers 
are also beneficial. Rain water is ideal, 
too. Tap water is often highly alkaline 
and bromels resent its use. 

As to temperatures bromeliads are 
not too fussy because many of them 
can endure extremely high degrees 


“What makes you think it’s going to bloom 
today?” 








dim light for long periods, and can 
be used in many places where other 
plants would scarcely survive a week. 


Too many people lose half the beau- 
ty of their plants (not only sansevi- 
erias, but others, too) by not display- 
ing them properly. Some varieties of 
sansevieria, notably those whose sil- 
houettes are unusual, deserve to be 
grown as individual specimens; others 
look better when used in group plant- 
ings. Heaven forbid that I should en- 
courage anyone to mix sansevieria and 
philodendron, which was all the rage 
a short time ago—culture-wise, that 
was an improbable combination to 
start with, and esthetically it left 
much to be desired. But sansevierias 
look (and grow) well with other suc- 
culents, such as gasterias and hawor- 
thias, whose leaves are similar in shape 
but so different in color and texture. 
Or they may be combined with cras- 
sulas or even with kleinias or the 
sedums. 

Now that you know there is more 
to the Sansevieria genus than just one 
or two species, I hope you'll try some 
new ones. You'll find that all of them 
are durable, and many are truly beau- 
tiful, and anyone can grow them. * 


and others quite low. However, to ar- 
rive at a happy medium, temperatures 
best suited should range in winter be- 
tween 50 and 70 degrees. 

How is one to go about selecting a 
few bromeliads for the window? First, 
you had better limit your choice to 
those that are offered in the trade. 
There are several rare plant nurseries 
which offer a variety of bromeliads. 

Among the best known and estab- 
lished varieties you can make your 
choice from the following: 


Aechmea fasciata 
A, fulgens discolor 
A. miniata discolor 
A. orlandiana 
Neoregelia marmorata 
N. spectabilis 
N. tristis 
Nidularium Innocentii striatum 
Billbergia pyramidalis 
B. zebrina 
Cryptanthus bivittatus 
C. Lacerdae 
C. zonatus 
Dyckia sulphurea 
Guzmania Zahnii 
Quesnelia Liboniana 
Tillandsia cyanea 
T. Lindeni 
Vriesia hieroglyphica 
V. Mariae 


V. splendens 
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The Forum 
(Continued from page 3) 

Our grape vines are healthy, but the 
well-filled clusters gradually turn brown 
and almost all of the grapes drop when 
still young and green. Do they need 
fertilizer, or could we be pruning in- 
correctly? Mrs. J. S., Michigan. 

The loss of fruit is neither due to im- 
proper pruning or lack of plant food. Prob- 
ably the larvae of the grape berry moth is 
the cause of the trouble. This insect may 
destroy practically all the fruit on a vine 
before it ripens. Spray with calcium arsen- 
ate, one pound to 50 gallons of water just 
as the blooms begin to form and again 
shortly after the blossoms fall. 

Recently I used a weed killer in my 
pressure garden sprayer. I am dubious 
about using the sprayer for anything 
even though I have washed it 
thoroughly with a detergent. Can the 
sprayer be washed with anything to 
neutralize the harmful effects of the 
weed killer, and still not corrode the 
metal or rubber in the sprayer? D. A. R., 
Illinois. 

Extreme 


else, 


should be exercised 
when using a sprayer that has contained 
weed killer. While the metal tank may be 
cleaned it seems almost impossible to re- 
move all trace of the chemical from the 
hose. Commercial cleaning compounds de- 
veloped for this purpose. such as Nutrosol. 
may be obtained from firms dealing in 
spray equipment. If this is unobtainable. 
the and strong 
soapsuds of a solution of trisodium phos- 
phate, one ounce per gallon. 


caution 


clean sprayer hose with 


This year the lower leaves on my zin- 
nias started turning brown and it 
traveled up the stem all the way and 
the plants finally died. Some of the 
leaves would start with a round, black 
spot with an “eye” in the middle. My 
mums and phlox have this same brown- 
ing. I have been told it is red spider, 
also nematodes. What is your diagnosis, 
and what should I do to have healthy 
plants next year? V. W., Illinois. 

Neither red spider mites or nematodes is 
causing this condition. It is more likely the 
effect of the weather coupled with the 
growing conditions. Zinnias are quite re- 
sistant to most diseases and are affected by 
few insect pests. Planted in good soil. with 
the ground heavily mulched, and given 
ample water during the heat of summer, 
they should grow right on through until 
frost. Mildew does attact the plants and 
it usually appears near the end of the 
summer. Dusting with sulfur or spraying 
with any good fungicide should hold mil- 
dew in check. If leaf spot becomes bad. 
spray with a copper fungicide. As a rule 
this spray is unnecessary. Late in the season 
the plants tend to become diseased because 
by that time many flowers have matured. 
some have gone to seed, and the plant’s 
vigor is impaired from having completed 
its life cycle. 
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Catalogs as Americana 


(Continued from page 17) 
ago this was almost unheard of. The 


truthful illustrations have also pro- 
vided the customer a far better idea 
than formerly of what to expect in 
the plants he orders. 

Interestingly, a number of pioneer 
American mail-order seedsmen did 
their own printing. Two of these were 
the George W. Park Seed Co. (now 
of Greenwood, South Carolina) and 
the Henry Field Seed Co. of Shenan- 
doah, Lowa. 


Perhaps few people now remember 
the Park’s Floral Magazine, published 
by George W. Park from 1871 until 
he quit the seed business temporarily 


in 1916, and under other owners for 
some time thereafter. No one disputes 
its claim to be the “pioneer American 
floral monthly.” Although it was not 
a catalog, it was so closely connected 
with the Park seed business, located 
originally at La Park (now Paradise) , 
Pennsylvania, that it deserves con- 
sideration. 

At the height of its popularity it 
went to 800,000 subscribers every 
month. The price of subscriptions was 
quite low—-15 to 50 cents—and often 
the subscriber also got a collection of 
seeds with it. But it was never sent 
free. Each month it presented articles 
about flowers, letters from subscribers, 
poems, questions and answers, ex- 
changes and advertising. Many of the 
ads were offers from the Park Seed 
Company. 

Seedsmen as Printers 

This magazine was entirely separate 
from the Park’s Flower Book which 
was (and still is) the annual catalog, 
but every subscriber also got the cata- 
log. Both of these publications came 
from Park’s own printing press pow- 
ered by a stream running through a 
large water wheel under one end of 
the building. Woodcuts were used al- 
most entirely for illustrating these old 
magazines, and for the most part they 
depicted the subjects faithfully. For 
nearly 50 years these publications were 
hand addressed before going into the 
mail, an astounding bit of information 
in view of what this process would 
cost today. 

George B. Park. son of the founder, 
believes that over the history of this 
company the big change has been in 
the public’s taste. Now the customers 
want more bloom, more heat resist- 
ance, and more easily grown kinds of 


(Please turn page 6) 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL CATALOG 


P09 


answers all 
your questions 


@ Lists 3,000 flowers, 500 vege- 
tables, latest foods, chemicals, too!s 


e 250 flowers shown in full color 


To advance in gardening, to grow the finer flowers not 
found in local markets and the vegetables gourmets 
enjoy, you need Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated. It 
describes and pictures all the best flowers and vege- 
tables, both exciting new varieties and hard-to-find old 
favorites. Professional advice on how to grow them is 
given in simple terms. 


_ Since 1876 Vaughan’s has supplied florists and pro- 
fessional gardeners throughout the country with quality 


seeds, bulbs and plants gathered from all parts of the 
world 


Gardening can become your most rewarding recrea- 
tion if you keep pace with its materials and methods 
through this reliable source. You could not buy a 
book so crammed with information, but a post card 
will bring it to your door, FREE! 


SPECIAL—Miss Universe Zinnias. Packet (25¢ value) 10¢ 


Huge 7-inch flowers on low-growing bushy plants in 
new tones and blends of red, orange, lavender, pastel 
pinks, white and cream, with many bi-color effects. 
A new type for ae display and cut flowers. Pkt. 
(25¢ value) with Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated, 10¢. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED COMPANY 


Dept. 1812, 601 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
24 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


C) Please send Gardening Illustrated FREE. 
() Enclosed is 10¢ for pkt. Miss Universe Zinnias. 


N ame _ 


Address — 


| Your Guide To 
i 3a¢d-) 
GARDENING 


TO ALL HOME 
GARDENERS 


2 VALUABLE BOOKS 


<— HELPFUL PLANTING GUIDE 

Emlong’s valuable new book of 
home planting ideas. Dozens of 
drawings & simple explanations 
show you What, Where & How to 
plant easily and economically. 
<— BIG 1958 COLOR CATALOG 
Everything you need for land- 
scaping your home. Bargains in 
shade trees, shrubs, evergreens, 
roses, perennials, fruits, etc. Buy 
direct from the grower & save. 


They're Both Free—Send Today 
EMLONG NURSERIES, Inc. 
Box 126, Stevensville, Mich. 


REEZER 
SWEET CORN 


FREEZE CUT KERNELS OR ON THE COB! 


LONG, SLENDER EARS, 
PENCIL-THIN COBS 


| Tenderest kernels of all! Superb hybrid 


| tasted. Read all a 


quality. Slender 8-inch ears with 8-10 rows 
of sweetest butter-yellow kernels you ever 
ut new hybrid vege- 


| tables for freezing . . . also flowers, fruits, 


‘arm seeds in Free catalog. Write. 


FAPMEP SEED & NURSERY 
48 N.E. 8th, Faribault, Minnesota 
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flowers than they did formerly, he 
says. The development of the many 
varieties of F, hybrid petunias has 
been one answer to this sort of de- 
mand. 

Henry Field printed his own first 
catalog, a four-page folder, in 1899. 
It offered seed potatoes, and straw- 
berry, raspberry, blackberry and as- 
paragus plants. Field used to describe 
how he worked nights for two weeks 
to get out a few thousand of these 
price lists on a hand power press. He 
told the whole story of how he estab- 
lished his seed company, in a preface 
to his catalogs. 

Within 25 years his catalog and 
mail-order business had expanded 
enormously, but this company con- 
tinued to do its own printing. The 
catalog now goes to about 1,000,000 
prospective customers each spring. It 
has varied considerably in size and 
format through its history, but always 
the trend has been to increase the page 
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This cover from an 1895 issue of Park's Floral Maga- 
zine gives a good idea of the kind of woodcut illus- 
trations in use in catalogs and periodicals at that 
time—and also the kind of flowers that were popular. 
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PACKING SEEDS BY STEAM POWER. 


The above illustration represents the 
new Sced Packing Machine in use at 
Park’s Seed Establishment. This ma- 
chine is one of the triumphs of mechan- 
ical genius, and its use has so reduced 
the labor of packing that flower and veg- 
etable seeds may now be purchased at 
less than the cost of hand packing. It 
will fill, seal and count 3000 seed packets 
per hour, measuring the seeds accurately 
and sealing the packets in a thorough 
manner. 

The upper part of the machine, you 


| 
| will notice, is a large metal cylinder, at 
' 


the rear of which is the seed hopper. In 
front of this cylinder, at your left,isa , 
long trough, in which the empty seed- 
bags are placed. In manipulating all 
that is necessary is to keep up the sup- 
ply of seeds by filling the hopper, and 
the supply of seed-bags by filling the 
trough. This work can be done while 
the machine is going, so that there need 
be no cessation in its action, From the 


| 
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hopper the seeds pass into the 
cylinder which is fitted with elevating 
cups inside, and constantly revolving. 
At each side of this cylinder is a central 
opening, allowing the measure, operated 
by an arm and cam to protrude. At the 
upper left corner of the machine you will 
notice an arm which carriesa hopper and 
and an opening bill. Another arm ex- 
tending from near the drive whcel to- 
ward the foot of the machine at yorr left, 
carries a grabber. These arms riso and 
fall at each operation. As the upper one 
falls the bill enters an empty envelope, 
then opens, aes the envelope, (the 
wedge-shaped object near centre of il- 
lustration). Here it remains stationary 
a moment while the measure deposits 
the seeds. In the meantime the lower 
arm rises, and the grabber grabs tho 
filled envelope and lowers it to the small 
cylinder near the base. Here a series of 
tuckers appear and tuck the closed and 
gummed Jappel under a brass rod, where 
it remains till the cylinder makes a par- 
tial revolution and drops it into the re- 
ceeding trough, ready for mailing or box- 
ing. This machine is made by the 
Brown Machine Company, of Fitchburg, 
Mass. 
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size and the amount of color inside. 
The emphasis has also shifted from 
vegetables and fruits over to orna- 
mental plants of all kinds. 

Henry Field was in step with the 
boisterous times in the 1920’s when he 
began to sell truck tires by mail: shoes: 
hardware; roofing; radios; clothing; 
house and barn paint; and many other 
items Midwestern farm families were 
glad to buy by mail. 


Change to Ornamentals 


Even in the short history of Ham- 
burg, Iowa’s Inter-State Nursery cata- 
log (first issued in 1931) the shifting 
interest from fruits to ornamental 
plants, especially roses, is evident. The 
largest jump came in 1947 when the 
front cover subject changed from 
cherry trees in 1946 to the roses ‘Peace’ 
and ‘Crimson Glory.’ 

With the development of polyethy- 
lene film as a shipping material a 
larger amount of space is now being 





In 1895 Park’s Floral Magazine told its readers about 
this new machine acquired by the seed establishment 
to fill seed packets. 




















devoted to perennials in this catalog 
as in many others. Packed in this plas- 
tic, the plants stand a better chance 
of reaching the customer in good con- 
dition than they formerly did. 

Inter-State’s colorful catalog will 
be sent this spring to more than 3,000,- 
000 customers. L. E. Sjulin, who edits 
it, credits the generous use of four- 
color illustrations for its rapid growth. 
The second year it was issued it con- 
tained 16 pages in full color. Now 
close to half the pages are in color. 

A number of catalogs are being is- 
sued now in which four-color illustra- 
tions are used exclusively. Often these 
are specialty flower catalogs of one 
kind or another—rose books, iris 
books, peony books, lily books. 

For longevity and size, the catalog 
of the W. Atlee Burpee Co. of Phila- 
delphia probably stands alone in 
America. It has been published an- 
nually since 1876. Last season the firm 
distributed between four and five mil- 
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MIMOSA TREES 
i} i $00 


with our 
AAW Leys] 


Hardy in Mid-America. Wonderful display 
of rosy, silky flowers. Our 18 to 24 inch 
plants transplant beautifully. Fully described 
in our new catalog. Order your 3 mimosas 
and get your FREE catalog today. 


FORREST KEELING NURSERIES 


RFD Elsberry, Mo. 


¢ LILIES 


for spring planting 


Send for free illustrated catalog 
describing the world’s largest lily 
selection. We handle all importa- 
tion details. 


SANDY BEST “renosk 


Farms 
Dept. G., Georgetown, Ontario, Canada 


REE 


CATALOG IN COLOR 


One of America’s finest collections 
of Hardy Perennials, Rock Plants, 
Flowering Shrubs, Iris and Poppies 


M4 pronounces all ee 


LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp, Box A-127, Spokane, Washington 


Hardy—Ornamental—Useful! 


Have delicious nuts from your very own 
trees—enjoy their pleasant shade and 
beauty too! Hardy, improved varieties. 
Juality guaranteed. Walnuts, Hazelnuts, 
ecans, Chestnuts. Free Color Catalog. 


STAHELIN'S WURSERY, Box X-6, Bridgman, Michigan 


Do-it-Yourself With These 
FREE Handcraft Plans 


It’s easy to make these items: 

TRELLIS STEP STOOL BURGER PRESS 
TOY BOX SPICE RACK PLANTERS 
LAMPS WEATHERVANE MONOGRAMS 
PULL TOYS CHILD’S SWING BIRD HOUSES 
PLUS many other.easy to use plans, whether you 
own a shop full of power equipment or just a 
coping saw. All of these, just to introduce you to 
America’s newest and most exciting magazine . . . 
The WORKBENCH ..... chuck full of homecraft 
and do-it-yourself ideas. 

Issued every other month, 35c a copy newsstand 
price, $2.00 a year by mail. Send just $1.00 for 
10 months (5 issues) today. If you’re not com- 


pletely happy with first copy, your money back 
promptly. 


712 Handcraft Bldg. Kansas City 11, Mo. 
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lion catalogs. For several generations 
the Burpee catalog has taken its place 


in millions of American homes each | 


spring, as regularly as the new calen- 
dar and the spring almanac. 


Stress on Food Crops 


In the early days this catalog was | 


known as “Burpee’s Farm Annual.” 
W. Atlee Burpee, the founder, edited 
it himself and continued to do so as 
long as he lived, for 40 years. The first 
three issues offered only livestock and 
poultry—no seeds. These were added 


to the line in 1879, the first year that | 


the catalog was printed by the Wil- 


liam F. Fell Co. The Fell Company | 
continued to print Burpee’s catalog for | 


nearly 70 years, and discontinued only 
when the size of the edition made it 


necessary to change over to fast rotary | 


presses. 

A few vegetable varieties introduced 
by Burpee in the last century are still 
making regular appearances in this 
catalog. One of these is ‘Burpee’s Sure- 
head Cabbage,’ which first appeared 
around 1880. Another is ‘Burpee’s 
Bush Lima,’ which came out in 1890. 
It was the first true large lima bean 


to have a bush form. Not far behind | 


was ‘Burpee’s Golden Bantam’ sweet 


corn, in 1902. Yellow sweet corn was | 


decidedly a novelty at that time. 


From these yearly Burpee publica- 


tions, one can get a short history of | 


recent printing progress. At first all 
the illustrations were wood cuts taken 
from artists’s drawings. Around 1890 
photographic illustrations began to be 
used, although they still had to be en- 
graved on wood by hand. Burpee’s 
first color work consisted of litho- 
graphed inserts in the catalog issued 
for 1884. Each color page was printed 
only on one side, the reverse side 
being blank. A new tomato and single 
dahlias were the subjects chosen for 
this special illustration. 

Soon the covers, too, were litho- 
graphed in full color. A few halftone 


| illustrations, engraved on metal photo- 


graphically in the modern way, began 
to be used about 1901. As these replaced 
the wood cuts the pages began to look 
more and more as they do now. 


Always the page size of the Burpee 
catalog has remained practically the 
same—small enough to fit in a gard- 
ener’s pocket. Mr. Burpee liked the 


small size for another reason, too. He | 


believed that, stacked up with other 
catalogs, it was quite likely to end at 
the top of the pile. © 
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Don’t Miss ROCKNOLL’S 


30" SPRING 
CATALOG 


Here you'll find 40 pages of bargains 
for the hardy outdoor garden 
ial Maa ll ia Mol Me hls eo al 


FREE upon request 


8 pages of 
6 pages of 
4 pages of 
6 pages of 
2 pages of 
2 pages of 
2 pages of 
2 pages of 


Hardy Perennials 

Newer Hardy Mums 
Bulbs for spring planting 
Flowering Shrubs 

Best Roses 

Rock Plants 

Fruit Trees 

Evergreens 


Other pages of. . Flowering Trees, Wild 
Flowers, Shade Trees, Hemerocallis, etc. 


Morrow, Ohio 


Wt 


PCM ed 


tab 


Shop the 109th Anniversary Spring 
Hill Nurseries Catalog for old favor- 
ites and unusual varieties 

e Miniature roses e Spider mums 
e Tree peonies ¢ New red dogwood 
e Smoke trees ¢* Sweet scented glads 
e Christmas holly ¢ Golden chain tree 
¢ Tom Thumb iris ¢ Gold raspberries 
e 5 variety apple tree © Fairy lilies 
¢ Double blooming iris ¢ Butternuts 
Early order discounts. 

Gov’t inspected stock. 


eeeeeeee 


FREE CATALOG 
Over 1000 items 


SPRING HILL NURSERIES 
Dept y-i2-¢, Tipp City, Ohio 


verblooming | || AC 


FROM CHINA Just picture in your yard, al -au- 
tiful mass of (ilac pink blossoms every spring anu .all 
and quite often stray blossoms all summer. Ideal for lawn 
and border planting. Described in FREE bargain catalog 
of fruits, shrubs, trees, roses. Write today. 


326 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


PLANT PERENNIALS 


For Permanence 
Send Today for FREE Catalog => 


at 

U 

Big new catalog lists many new & es - 

unusual, easy to grow Perennial % = 
plants. Send for your copy today. = 


RICHARDS GARDENS 
Plainwell, Mich. 


Ackerman Nursery, 
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Plant Supports 


Shovel 


Lawn Rake 


Level-head Rake 
Narrow Blade Trowel 
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Label 


Digging Fork 
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_ BEGINNING 


The Beginning Gardener’s 


THE BEGINNING GARDENER presents 
no problem when it comes to choos- 
ing Christmas gifts. Almost any gar- 
dening tool or accessory will be cer- 
tain to please. 


Good tools and accessories adapted 
to the type of work at hand help to 
lighten garden labor. An essential tool 
makes its possible also to work more 
efficiently and do the task in less time. 
All this adds greatly to the pleasure 
of gardening. 


Christmas List 


A tool made of good material, 
whether it is a hoe, rake, or some 
other garden equipment will cost more 
than one made from cheap material 
but this difference in cost is amply 
justified by the better service the tool 
gives and the increased length of time 
it will last. Such tools as spades and 
pruners that need to “keep an edge” 
must be made of good material or 
they will become dull very quickly. 
Sprinklers and spray equipment should 
be made of non-corrosive material. 


Garden hoe, broad blade 
Bow-type rake 

Garden trowel 

Kitchen butcher knife 
Grapefruit knife 
Sprinkling can—12 quart 
Hose 

Spade 

. Dust gun 

0. Garden gloves 

1. Pruners 


Hse PNOVaAyN= 
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Look for strong and sturdy garden- 
ing gifts, well constructed but as light- 
weight as possible because they will 
all be used manually. Do I hear a 
derisive shout from the feminine gar- 
deners? I should have said manually 
and “womanually!” 


Santa may have six or eight kinds 
of hoes from which to select. A gar- 
dener may want several kinds in time, 
but for the first one choose an ordi- 
nary garden hoe which has a fairly 
broad steel blade. It will be used to 
make furrows when planting vege- 
table and flower seeds in rows, for 
hoeing weeds, hilling up rows of vege- 
tables, and hoeing and pulling up soil 
when making new beds. For a second 
hoe, choose one with a narrower blade 
to use when hoeing or loosening soil 
around closely planted bushes. 

A steel rake has many uses—to 
level the soil after spading or plow- 
ing, removing big clods, or moving 
masses of soil from one spot to an- 
other. If the gardener does not own 
a lawn rake (or garden broom) with 
longer flexible teeth, a steel rake will 
be used to rake leavés and other de- 
bris. There are two types—the bow- 
type and the level-head—the differ- 
ence being in the way the handle is 
attached to the head. 

Perhaps the most useful garden tool 
—at least the one used most often— 
is the garden trowel. Kriss Kringle 
will know what you want when you 
add it to your list but I have gone 
to hardware stores to buy a trowel 
and have first been shown a tool with 
a flat rectangular blade and next one 
with a flat pointed blade. These are 
both mason’s tools and not what the 
gardener is looking for. 

A gardener’s trowel has a blade 
that curves on both edges; it is usu- 
ally about three inches wide, and 
rounded almost to a point which is 
sharpened so that it penetrates the 
soil easily. Those forged from a single 
piece of steel are likely to break or 
bend at the neck when digging a stub- 
born plant or in hard packed soil. 
The kind with the shank permanently 
fastened in a smooth hardwood han- 
dle lasts longer and, too, a wooden 
handle is kinder to the hand and 
fewer blisters appear. A trowel is used 
to dig shallow-rooted plants, to make 
holes when resetting or setting out 
plants, to stir up small areas of soil, 
to inspect the potato patch to see if 
new potatoes are setting on—to men- 
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tion a few uses. Trowels for bulb 
planting and weeding have narrower 
blades but one uses the wider-bladed 
type most of the time. There is no 
garden tool which is misplaced or lost 
more often than the garden trowel. 


The wise gardener always has two of | 


them—one in reserve in order that 
precious time need not be spent in 
hunting for the lost one—it 
to show up in due time. 
Two other very useful and much 
used “garden helpers” may come from 
the kitchen discard—but if not, they 
will be welcome from Santa’s pack- 
a kitchen buteher knife and a 
grapefruit knife. How often one 
needs a stout sharp knife in the gar- 
den to cut roots when dividing such 


plants as peony, dahlia, or hemerocal- | 
lis—to shorten roots or remove broken | 


roots when transplanting—to shorten 


the tops of irises or hemerocallis in | 
resetting—for help in hand weeding— | 


to cut flowers or remove seed stems 
—to tip raspberries—or for pruning 
slender branches when the pruner is 
not at hand. A grapefruit knife is 
ideal to use in hand weeding seed 
frames, or flats, or to stir up the soil. 

A hose is very convenient and saves 
many steps and back-breaking labor 
when water is available under pres- 
sure, but for small and quick water- 


ing jobs, a sprinkling can of good | 


size is a “must.” 

A spade, for garden use only, (be 
sure it is not too heavy), or a good 
digging fork, or both, are needed in 
every garden, large or small. There is 
always something that needs digging 
up or something that needs digging 
down. A dust gun for bug dust and 
a hand sprayer for liquid sprays can 


hardly be eliminated as garden neces- | 


sities to fight insects and diseases. 

A good pair of garden gloves 
should be included on every list. And 
a sharp pair of pruners. 

There are numerous items which 
are not absolutely essential, or hand- 
made substitutes may be used but all 
are useful in even the small garden— 
garden labels, plant ties, bamboo 
stakes, plant supports, garden 
lines for making straight rows, hedge 
and grass shears, shovel, garden 
cart, sieve for sifting soil—all good 
suggestions for the Beginning Gar- 
dener’s Christmas list. 

To all readers of “The Beginning 
Gardener” page, a very Merry Christ- 
mas season and best wishes for happy 
gardening. © 
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EXTRA SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 
Beautiful ‘‘Hanging Basket”’ 


BEGONIA 
REGULAR 69¢ VALUE= NOW ONLY 


This gloriously colorful novel 

Begonia will be loaded wit 

blooms for months to come! Or- 
der now . . . grow inside this win- 
ter . . . see for yourself how its 
loosely Greening, abit of growth 
makes a bower of beauty... you'll 
want to order in quantities for 
spring planting in window boxes, 
rock gardens and shady outdoor 
spots. Bulbs 144” to 2” across. 
Limit one to a customer! 

This Offer includes Colorful 36 
Page 1958 Spring Catalog FREE 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 


| DEPT. FG-127 THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


plants, 3” to 4” flowers, last 
for months. Exquisite mixed 


. ‘oday. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, SEEDSMAN 
DEPT. 434, ROCKFORD, LLINOIS 


Shade Plus Profits 
t Na . SN mY Abundant crops, quality nuts. 


Y Beautiful as ornamental 
or shade tree. Free catalog. 
ACKERMAN NURSERIES 
Bridgman, Mich. 
a AMERICAN 
sey 
Oy Tas 
PY Graceful shade tree bearing an 
‘ Rees hy abundance of delicious black ber- 
Rese: ries all summer. FREE catalog. 
‘ eS 2 
Res. STi 
Ses we Vaad $ S34 Mk es: 
wa BOX 15, GENEVA, OHIO 
Write today for free illustrated book — cultural 
directions, pronouncing index, germination table. 
3000 varieties—old and new. Many rare kinds. 
Yours for the asking. Send a postcard today! 
Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood 26, S. C. 


AMERICAN 


stele ad 


Grow your own Holly for Xmas 
decorations. Hardy in North. 
oan planting guide catalog. 
i or your copy today. 

123 


9 
EM Lo F G'S Stovennttie Mich. 


New Flowers 
In Pictures 


Unusual Flowers from Far Places, illustrated 
and interestingly described. Catalog of Seeds- 


Bulbs-Plants, on request, V8. Visitors 


| welcome at Nursery. 


PEARCE SEED CO. 


Dept. 


MOORESTOWN 
NEW JERSEY 
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Achimenes, How to Grow—F. Knock January 
African Violets, All About Growing—P. Rice April 
All-America Rose Selections—R. M. Dasher............. oseensnies ON 
All-America Roses, New June 
All-America Selections, Flowers, Vegetables— W.R. Hastings January 
All-America Selections, How Tested in Mid-America 
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‘Coleus, Grow from Seed—B. York... January 
Compost, Save your Trash god Make—-W. C. Vanderwerth....October 
Crabgrass, Keeping Out—-R. W. Schery -o-ne--- May 
Crape Myrtle Is Northward Bound—G. H. Marshall... ....March 
Crocuses for Fall— E. S. Henderson aoa July 
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Euonymus, the Many Uses of--L. Thompson ; July 
Evergreens, Choosing the Best Broad-Leaved—L. R. Quinlan. April 
Evergreens, Choosing the Best Needle—L. R. Quinlan February 


Fall Planting, Pros and Cons , ; September 
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Flowers of the Night— R Tenent ...--.. August 
Fluorescent Lights (Worn-Out) Make a Glasshouse— 

L. E. Quinlan ....November 
Foliage Plants—Something New, papeeiiing Old— 

K. B. Walker és sesesereceeeceennfANUATY 
Foliar Feeding---H. B. Tukey. “Jr. : : July 
Freesias Like to be Cool--E. McDonald August 
Fruiting Trees and Shrubs. Every Garden Plan Should Include — 
Fruits. Favorite for Mid-America-— Tageeel Editors ....February 
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Garden Records Are Important—B. Brickell................ January 
Gardenias—A. Hofsommer coe December 
Geraniums, Plant for Outdoor Color--E. C. Volz ; 

Geraniums, Sunlight Makes Bloom-—E. McDonalld........... October 
Germination, How to Test Old Seeds for—O. R. Tiemann.February 
Gifts to Burn—M. A. — efiheieig v--sses-- November 
Gladiolus, All-America— R. Hastings th ....February 
Glad Show in eee] hatte’ International....................... July 
Glad Growing Family—L. M. Smith.. satis we July 
Glads, an Expert Picks His Favorite-—E. P. McVeety.... February 
Glads, How to Plant—W. C. Vanderwerth.... , .... February 
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Glads, There’s Fun in Hybridizing--M. A. Carper Y 
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who are keeping a file of 
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Gloxinias, Add to Your Indoor Garden—P. Schuldz............... 

Gourds Are Useful and Ornamental—F. Payne 

Greenhouse for Less than $100—D. Holman sd 
Greenhouse in Your Future—E. McDonald September 
Ground Covers for Mid-America—L. R. Quinlan................... May 


Hanging Basket—A. Schulz......... ; ’ November 
Harvest Time—Planting Time—O. RI dteciutaghons October 
Hedge Plant to House Plant—K. "y ‘Walker ‘ s+... November 
Hibiscus—E. McDonald ........ ; November 
Hoeing and Watering—O. R. Tiemann.............. F August 
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Hornworms, Those—R. J. Donahue... spoon July 
House Plant Bugs, How to Defend Yourself Against- - 

kK. B. Walker October 
House Plants, Humidity for—E. McDonald January 
House Plants, Summering in Missouri—Mrs. L. Volkart June 
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DE. Watts 0.5. December 
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Indoor Gardening with Electricity—P. Schulz February 
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Iris Is Wonderful, The-—B. Satterlee . és May 
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Iris, the Five of the Year June 
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Irises, How to Grow—W. Buss June 
Irises (Little) Are Making Big News -B. Brickell... .....0.-.-- quly 
Irises, Sampling the New ce ..June 
Irises, True Onco for Mid-America—L. Austin.............-... June 


Jar and Bottle Arrangements—Mrs. G. Courtney................November 


Late Frosts and Saving Spring Blossoms--H. R. Kemmerer....March 
Lath House for Shade Plants—A. Schulz.. May 
Lawn Chair— A. Schulz June 
Lawn. Does Yours Have Brown Patch?—-M. C. Shurtleff........... June 
Lawn Insects and Related Pests. Controlling—L. A. Yager...... aly 
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W. Vanderwerth . ....-December 
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Meyer Zoysia —R. Snyder March 
Mimosa, Up and Coming Flowering Tree —G. H. Marshall. April 
Mole. the Tireless Underground Garden Pest 

W. C. Vanderwerth veseeeee July 
Mulch, Different Kinds of Good Garden—V. reine June 
Mums. Grow Potted—F. Greene ics March 
Municipal Plantings at Scottsbluff, Nebr... ian January 
Must I Hound My Husband?—R. Stout............................. October 


Newcomers in the Gardening World. ........................................February 


Okra for Your Summer Garden--B. York............................ May 
Orchids from Santa Claus —A. Hofsommer eecese-sesereseseeess-OVeber 
Orchids in Our Coal Bin—A. Hofsommer October 
Oriental Poppies in the Perennial Border -A. E. Curtis..............July 


Palms, Pigmy of—K. S. Phillips.............. scosscesaseeeseees.+--.WOVeNDEr 
Pansies, Grow Your Own—O. R. Tiemann... ..... August 
Passion Flowers--M. E. Robbins..... * ... January 
Pear, How to Use the Kieffer-—G. H. Marshall . ....August 
Penstemon -Flower with a Future-—G. Viehmeyer April 
Penstemons. the Seeba Hybrid- O. R. Tiemann September 
Pents, It’s Easy to Grow —G. Viehmeyer April 
Peonies, How to Plant and Grow Perfect Ww. wavtep- August 
Peonies. Why Don’t Mine Bloom?- -F. ES soveeeee Gly 
Perennials from Seeds, How to Start—O. R. Tiemann... -...-April 
Petunia Seeds. How to Plant a Packet of-—O. R. Tiemann...March 
Phlox Round-Up- -V. H. Ries a eaaeanenkicts 

Picket Fences, 3--A. Schulz 

Pinching. Speaking of—O. R. Tiemann............. 

Planter Bookcase, Lighted—A. Schulz 

Planters Add a Homelike Touch—L. P. Bell 

Planters, Portable Patio—A. Schulz. 

Poinsettia—-Your Christmas Plant Can Bloom Again— 

G. Marshall. seks diaicahdnbianegionsitey ; January 
Poinsettias—E. McDonald ............... ...December 
Pot a Plant. How to—O. R. ; 

Powdery Mildews, Those Pesky SM C. Shurtleff... 
Power Mowers Are Here to Stay--R. Husselbee.. 
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Praying Mantis—-R. A. Pray 
Preserve Leaves and Flowers, 
\. Hausen 
Preview of New Annual Flowers......January 
Preview of Spring—M. J. Brooks....February 
Pyracantha Does Grow in the North 
H. R. Kemmerer February 


May 


August 
How to 
January 


Remodeling a Small Garden 
Rex Begonias 

Mrs. H. E. Dillard November 
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Garden Gadgeteer 


If you like to supply warm water for 
birds during freezing weather, an ex- 
ceptionally easy way to do it is to buy 
a small electric heater 
chickens. 


Payne 


used to water 
They are very inexpensive 


and can be procured at any hatchery 


or poultry supply house. 
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The Stylish House 

(Continued from page 42) 
a package of earthworms, when Don 
happened to discover that their own 
compost was practically teeming with 
them. 

Don gave compost offerings to the 
old white pine, the old apple tree, 
the bleeding heart, and the fern- 
leaved peony—the same plants that 
had been fed tea leaves by Patience, 
fresh manure by David, nothing by 
Theodore, and commercial fertilizer 
by Nancy Ann. They continued to 
thrive. 

Kay used a lot of the compost for 
her venture- 
out on the shady side of the barn. 

The end of the barn had been con- 
verted into a garden house, but the 
garden-house end was gradually 
changing into a studio, now that Don 
had taken up painting. 

Don was experimenting with roses 
too. He owned an expensive array of 
sprays and fertilizers. He was hearing 
rumors of the wisdom of dispensing 
with through the use of 
ganic fertilizers only. But that far he 
was not ready to go. 

In her flower garden Kay did not 
favor white flowers so much as Nancy 
Ann had, nor did she lean to the 
pastel shades as Elizabeth had. She 
planned her garden with a color chart, 
and chose analogous colors, 
than the complementary colors so 
long in favor. She liked such com- 
binations as deep purple and clear 
blue. 


new tuberous begonias, 


these or- 


rather 


When she picked flowers to bring 
into the house, she struck poses that 
fascinated Don. She would rear up, 
tilt her head back, squint her eyes, 
and sketch Hogarth’s curve of beauty 
in the air with her clippers. Then she 
would ignore the lush, fulsome flower 
cluster that would have delighted Pa- 
tience, and choose a tortured asym- 
metrical spray. From this, she pro- 
ceeded to remove any leaves that in- 
terfered with the 


gesture, Or move- 


(Please turn to page 59) 


The cord can be hooked to any out- 
let close to a window, run under the 
window and into any flat container or 
bird bath. I use a discarded enamel 
square pan like those used in many 
restaurants. 

It is well to cover the electric rod 
with a rock to hide it from the birds 
and hold it firmly. 

Mrs. H. D. Burns, 
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| Shrubs, Plants and Evergreens priced to save you money. 
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VEE 


Exclusive Stark Leader Varieties of 

Fruits, Roses , Ornamentals in Actual Blooming Splendor! 
qeeeseeoooese Just send name, address for 
$ Mak § FREE new Stark Bro’s 1958 
e g eee full color Catalog. See glo- 
® rious new varieties and old 

favorite Roses, Flowering Shrubs, 
Vines and Ornamentals. Also famed 
exclusive Stark and Burbank leader 
FRUIT TREE varieties, includ- 
@ Get big outfit « ing Stark DWARF Apple, Pear and 
e FREE! Peach Fruit Trees. Our 142nd year. 
eeecesceseee Catalog FREE; write TODAY! 


STARK BRO’S mursstits z¢ 


ORCHARDS Co. 
Dept.2268 - Louisiana, Missouri 


en 
Te nie! 


: Spare-time top- 
@ notchers aver- 
@ aged $2,410.34 
© last year. 


Water Lilies 


New Free Catalog. Sent only on request. 


SPECIAL FEATURE 13 NEW LILIES 
Hardy and Tropical Lilies listed. Complete in- 
structions for building, planting and care of pool. 

VAN NESS WATER CARDENS 
Rt. No. 1, Dept. MW Upland, Calif. 
(Closed Sundays) 


DWARF 
Th tS 


Delicious full-size fruit from 
Dwarf trees in your own yard. BIG 
FRUIT 


Require little care—bear second 
FROM 
SMALL TREES 


year. Described in big FREE 
catalog. Write today. 

STAHELIN'S NURSERY 
Bex X-3, Bridgman, Mich. 


Bearing Age 


Slt 


Disease-Resistant Trees 
Shade in summer, nuts in 
fall. Ideal lawn tree. FREE 
catalog. Write today. 

ACKERMAN NURSERIES 
377 Leke St. Bridgman, Mich. 


TUBEROUS 


BEGONIAS 


4 A riot of brilliant color. 
Perfect for shady spots in 
your garden & flower boxes. 
FREE catalog Write today 


, s NURSERIES & 
ASST rac 


Hankow CORKSCREW Willow SQ 


Fascinating, anusua!! Grows with unique corkscrew > Post. 
twist. Quick, hardy grower. Sturdy, 3 to 4 ft. trees. - 
ORDER TODAY and get our FREE CATALOG of Trees, ae 


INK WEEPING CRAB TREES ‘98s 


Difterent. Breathtphing 
— 1. Betnrty clear to the ground. 


ed bud: into gorgeous crimson- mae. lood- 
os, Sturdy 1- year crafts. Write now for FREE 3 tor 83; 79 
COLOR CATALOG of Trees, Shru!s, Fruits, ete. Ppd. in 


| THE WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 3/2, Bridgman, mich. 
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CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS have var- 
ied in style over the years. But always, 
evergreens have been abundantly used 
for holiday decoration at home. 


Evergreens, both broadleaved and 
needled, give a soft natural look to 
artificial decorations, and the fra- 
grance that the greens impart is re- 
freshing. 


Greens in their natural state are 
lovely, but they may be sprayed with 
various colored paints for special ef- 
fects. The addition of plastic snow on 
evergreen branches gives a wintry look 
that is very effective. 


Whether you use fruit, flowers, rib- 
bon or tree trims for your theme, 
greens will play a vital part in giving 
balance and dignity to your designs. 


To give your home a distinctive and 
sparkling atmosphere at Christmas, a 
theme should be chosen. The theme 
can be related groups of units, each 
one adding to the all-over effect of 
the complete picture. 


A brass lamp base—a prized pos- 
session—proudly displays an ornament 
theme beginning with the hall table. 
The glass balls, glass sprays, and flow- 
ers—created from metallic paper—are 
bright and gay. The juniper tips and 
mahonia leaves furnish a lush back- 
ground for the ornaments, and a 
weathered branch emerges from the 
greens to add naturalness and balance. 


The arrangement is broadened at 
the base by a woven red mat, while 
a rosette of matching material pulls 
the theme down to the table’s level. 
Sprayed with artificial snow, it shim- 
mers softly in the light. 
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The Stylish House 

(Continued from page 57) 
ment, or flow of line, or mood. Some- 
times all of them interfered. 

She plunged her trophies deep in 
pails of water and took them down 
to the basement. The ritual of ar- 
rangement would come after they 
were thoroughly soaked, “hardened.” 

She had picked every specimen with 
a definite container, position, and 
background in mind. Since the wom- 
an’s garden club had become prac- 
tically an arrangement society, she 
knew all the latest rules——all that had 
been formulated up until the time of 
the last club meeting, at any rate. 

First she made an arrangement for 
the marble-topped table in the living 
room. She had discovered that table 
in an antique shoppe. (It was an exact 
counterpart of the carved walnut table 
that Patience had had in the same 
position, and that Mary had sold off 
when her golden-oak suite arrived. 
It may have been the same table. ) 

Kay selected a low off-white bowl. 
At one end she arranged three sprays 
of weeping willow. She was careful to 
see that they soared to carry the mo- 
tion rhythmically up and around, and 
then back to the She never 
failed to check the tips of the twigs 
to see whether an imaginary drip from 
them would fall back into the con- 
tainer. The flower-arrangement 


bowl. 


lec- 
turers seemed to stress that point. At 
the base of the willow a little green 
Buddha squatted, and a few petals 
of a pale salmon poppy floated. Kay 
placed the arrangement toward one 
end of the table, to balance a Japanese 
print above the other end. 

On the mantel Kay had her dried 
arrangement. ‘The dominant gesture 
was created by a twisted piece of drift- 
wood. It writhed upward from among 
five pine cones and three stalks of 
bay berry. The container was gray- 
ereen and low. 

Now that the dining room had been 
done over, in chartreuse and muted 
eggplant, Kay used a pewter bowl on 
the buffet, with “wooden roses” and 
rhododendron leaves. On the table 
she had a large wooden leaf bearing 
a pineapple; three artichokes, and 
five red onions. These were everyday 
arrangements: on the day when the 
club met with her, Kay used more 
exotic material, such as deadmen’s- 
fingers (sponges), and unborn palm. 

The scarcity of flowers in Kay’s ar- 
rangements was compensated for by 
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an abundance of flowers in pictures 
on the walls. There were great Van 
Gogh sunflowers in the living room, 
and flowers in the “Blue Vase” of Ce- 
zanne, and flowers in the glass paper- 
weight collection that caught the light 
there on the glass shelves in the din- 
ing-room bay window, between vari- 
ous succulent-leaved and spiny-leaved 
foliage plants. 

The dimmed light resulting from 
the Venetian blinds was just right for 
Kay’s specialty, African violets. But 
the Venetian blinds had to go, in 
favor of draw drapes. The new pic- 
ture window cut into the wing would 
have given a good sunny spot for 
house plants, but there had to be a 
lamp in the window, and _ besides, 
when the sun shone, the room became 
unbearable if 
drawn. 


the drapes were not 


There was an abundance of ivy 
and philodendron around, in the vari- 
ous objects that had been converted 
into “planters.” The old sugar scoop 
on the wall had ivy in it, as did the 
lamp made out of an old coffee mill. 
‘There was no place for plants in the 
big lamp made out of a churn, or 
the one made out of a candle mold, 
or the pair that had been wallpaper 
rollers, or in the book ends made out 
of horseshoes and stirrups, but there 
was a foliage plant on the magazine 
table made out of a cobbler’s bench, 
and there was a copper pot of ivy 
suspended from each end of the old 
oxbow yoke on one wall. There was 
ivy in the lamp on the bedside table, 
where “The Egg and I” was covered 
by “The Mature Mind” on Kay’s 
side, and “Peace of Mind” covered 
“Five Acres and Independence” 
Don’s side. 


on 


Kay stopped bringing flowers into 
the bedroom after she had painted 
the furniture with Pennsylvania Dutch 
motifs full of tulips and birds and 
hex signs. 

Kay and Don have only one child, 
named Sharon. But they have two 
boxer dogs named Stockwell Stillwater 
Hamlet and Stockwell Stillwater 
Ophelia. 

Sharon is growing up. She will no 
doubt have several children, proba- 
bly four. The style in size of family 
has changed just lately. 

Only the white pine tree, the bleed- 
ing heart, the apple tree, the fern- 
leaved peony, and the Christmas cac- 
tus have seen all the ways in which 
the old house has been stylish. * 


CATALOG DIRECTORY 


Flowering Trees 


Will Add Charm, Beauty & 


Distinction to Your Home 


Our big new 1958 catalog has everything you 
need to beautify your yard—add valve to your 
home. Best varieties of flowering trees, flowering 
shrubs, shade trees, evergreens, fruit trees, 
dwarf fruit trees, berries, roses, and perennials. 
Also high-grade vegetable and flower seeds. 
Quality guaranteed. Low prices. 


Write today for big Free Catalog. 


ALLEN’S NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 


Box 18 Geneva, Ohio 


20 MILLION 


Lt I3 BS 


Evergreen Seedlings — Transplants. 
Fruit and Shade Trees — Shrubs and 
Rhododendrons 


Free Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide 


MUSSER Forests FYPRENE 


Indiana. Pa 


re) NEW SEEDLESS GRAPE 
% yr 


Koy INTERLAKEN 


AC se) 

YFP Sensational New Pink Grope 
> ae Can be eaten whole—has absolutely 
t “ no seeds! Sweet and juicy, golden- 
ae) amber fruit. Hardy. Free catalog. 
eH ACKERMAN NURSERIES 

Sd 369 Lake St. Bridgman, Mich. 


DAHLIA BLUE BOOK 


The most popular catalog devoted exclusively 
to exhibition dahlias. 400 newest and standard 
varieties. All types. 68 pages, 100 illustrations. 
It’s free. 


Rocky River Dahlia Gardens 


East River Rd., Columbia Station, Ohio 
Largest growers of exhibition dahlias in the Midwest. 
FLOWER 


FREE :00x 


Write today for free illustrated book — cultural 
directions, pronouncing index, germination table. 
3000 varieties—old and new. Many rare kinds. 
Yours for the asking. Send a postcard today! 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood 26, S. C. 


BABY SIZED TREES & SHRUBS 


just What You've Been Looking For! Numerous varieties 
| from which to choose. Mostly 6 to 12-in. height —the popular 
| sizes for experimental use. Write today for FREE Catalog! 


| Ppaw- PAW TREES 98° 

| Produces large tasty yellow fruit that has a distinc- «. 
tive banana flavor. Beautiful—with large purple flowers, Pestpaid 

| dark green foliage. Sturdy 18 to 24 in. trees, adapted to $ 89 

| sorthern planting. Reach 20 ft. at maturity Catalog free! 3 tor $2 

| WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 31!, Bridgman, Michigan 


PAYMASTER 


A Great New Strawberry 


A sparkling new midseason variety. The fruit is large, 
firm and very sweet. Bright red clear thru. Best for 
home freezing and market. Heavy producer, abso- 
lutely resistant to Red Stele. Also Armore, Scarlet 
Beauty, Jerseybelle, and many others. FREE catalog. 


STAHELIN’S NURSERY, Box X-9, Sridgman, Michigan 
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Our CURRENT project is the result 
of advice I read in The Garden Gate, 
publication of the Men’s Garden Club 
of Richfield, Minn.: “Feed the birds. 
Don’t expect them to live all winter 
on that ten dollars’ worth of grass 
seed they ate last spring.” 


This rotating bird feeding station 
has a small slanting roof, an open 
shelf, and wings to revolve it. A spin- 
die at the top makes it revolve easily, 
thus protecting the birds from the 
wind. You can make a plain shelf o1 
fancy it up with attached wire baskets 
or wooden compartments to hold spe- 
cial types of food. 


Make the feeding station of %- 
inch wood and mount it on a two by 
two-inch pole which may be any 
height you desire. 


Our first bird feeding station. was 
a simple box outside our kitchen win- 
dow but it furnished hours of enjoy- 
ment for our small daughter. She got 
so she would look for certain birds 
to appear, and if they didn’t she'd 
miss them. 


Don’t forget to place a bit of suet 
in the feeder. This is needed by many 
birds during the winter, especially the 
small ones. It helps to keep them 
warm. 


Suggested material: pine 
Suggested finish: paint 
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A Rotating Bird Feeder 
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559 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 
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AFRICAN VIOLETS 


AFRICAN VIOLET SUPPLIES. Soil, pots. 
cides, charcoal, labels, 
alog. Neil C. Miller, 


imsecti- 
wicking. Complies line. Cat- 
Penns Grove 29, N. J. 


AFRICAN VIOLET SEED: 
varieties. 300 seed with planting instructions for 
$1.00. Mrs. Paul Myers, 4725 E. 35th Se., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Mixture from 50 named 


AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. 
catalog on poqeen- Fischer Greenhouses, Dept. 
Linwood, J. 


Free 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send stamp for basic 1957 
list or list of newest varieties. Krogman’'s Violetry, 
1365 So. 125th, Milwaukee 14, Wisc. 


ENRICH-ALL idk Medium roots African Violet 
leaves faster. Packet 35c coin. 3 packets $1.00. 
Evelyn James, Box 103C, Davisburg, Mich. 


A LIVING CHRISTMAS GREETING 


THREE EXOTIC ENGLISH HOLLIES complete 
with growing instructions delivered for only $6.95. 
Each price $2.95. Send your lise early. Native Amer- 
ican Holly Farms, Manheim 6, Pa. 





BEGONIAS 
CHRISTMAS BEGONIAS: NEW: Rosebud pink; 
dogwood white; Christmas red; creamy yellow; 
apricot; peach; dogwood pink. 3 for $5.00; all 7 for 
$10.00. Mailed direct with gift card. Catalog 1,000 
house plants, 10c. Logee’s Greenhouses, Danielson, 
Conn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HOW TO GROW ORCHIDS at home. Profitable, 
fascinating. Successful home grower shows you how 
he does it. Free—full details. Orchidland, 100 S. 
Vermont, Los Angeles 4. 


SHINE CARS WITHOUT 
vention. Lightning seller. 
Samples sent on rial. 


“POLISH.”’ New In- 
Cars gleam like mirror. 
Kristee 114, Akron, Ohio. 


“HOME BUSINESS DIGEST" has 
opportunities galore. Sample 25c. 
Greenbelt, Levittown, N. Y. 


money-making 
Donovan, 79-G 





EARTHWORMS 


“YOU NEED NO GREEN THUMB" to raise your 

house plants with our worm culture plus castings. 
Write for free literature and prices. Nutmeg State 
Earthworm Industries, Deep River, Conn. 


FREE FOLDER, “How To Make $3,000 Yearly 
Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms!’’ Oak- 
haven 64, Cedar Hill, Texas. 
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FLOWER ARRANGERS SUPPLIES 


CAREFULLY SELECTED “EQUIPMENT for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest nrices. Free 
illustrated catalog. Dorothy Biddle Service. MA-12, 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 


FLORAL AND XMAS CORSAGE Supplies. 
feathers ‘2 dczen—$1.00.’ 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Angel 
Floral Kit, Box 938F, 


GERANIUMS 


379 SELECT VARIETIES. Zonals, Odd, Rare, Un- 
usual, Ivyleaf, Scentedleaf, Fancyleaf, Lady Wash- 
ington, Dwarfs. Catalog 10c. Cook's Geranium 
Nursery, Sterling, Kansas. 





HOLLY 


FROM OREGON'S ROLLING ORCHARDS come 
lustrous green holly sprays heavy with brilliant 
scarlet berries. Gift packaged in white box printed 
with holly sprays in natural colors. A lovely, ap- 
preciated Christmas remembrance . . . or generous 
supply for your own decorations. On direct ship- 
ments to recipients gift cards supplied gratis. 2 Ib. 
box $2.95 postage prepaid. Check or money order. 
No COD'’s. Ann Hillbrook, Portland 13, Ore. 





HOUSE PLANTS 


GLOXINIAS, 


SMITHIANTHAS, kohlerias, col- 
umneas, rechsteinerias, streptocarpus, begonias — 
tubers, seeds, plants. Fern Spores. Catalog 10c. 
Tropical Paradise, 3810 Bales, Kansas City 28, Mo. 


RARE HOUSE PLANTS. 500 varieties, 
new, including beautiful exotics. 
plete cultural instructions! 
Dept. F, vena. N. 


old and 
Catalog 25c. Com- 
Barrington Greenhouses, 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFER: New Calla 
Lily “Cherry Sundae’, double red, extra strong 
grower; green and gold ‘Charm’, bright pink; 
“Ballet’’ double white with dark-red foliage. All 
three wax begonias mailed direct with gift card 
$5.00. Catalog 1,000 house plants, 10c. Logee’s 
Greenhouses, Danielson, Conn. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


FREE “DO. IT- YOURSELF” Leathercraft Catalog, 
U-Do-It Kits and Supplies, Tandy Leather Company, 
Box 791-K22, Fort Worth, Texas. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


SWISS FLORAL POSTCARDS—500 colorful beau- 
ties. List free. Samples 10c coin. Globe-Art Com- 
pany, Box 219, Madison Square Station, New York 
10, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL BRONZE SUN DIALS. Low prices, 
free catalog. Owen, 68 Southview Terrace, Westfield, 
Mass. 


MUSHROOMS 


SPAWN (‘‘SEED” 
growing cade 
Details, gladly. 
ee 


PLUS NEWEST manureless 
acateliae “how-to"’, $1.00. Free 
Luxgard, 641 South 19th, Newark 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


a 


CALIFORNIA SWEET SMELLING BEADS. Sensa- 
tional Sellers. Particulars free Mission, 2328 
FG, W. Pico, Los ees 6, California. 


STOP THROWING AWAY Those Boxtops! They’ re 
worth money! Some 25c each! Inquire: Boxtops FG, 
Cedar Hill, Texas. 


UNPAINTED FIGURINES, paints and supplies, 
molds, liquid rubber, candle wax, reedcraft. leather- 
craft. Catalog 25c. Steece Bros., Box 177-FG, Sioux 
Falls, S. D 





ORCHIDS 


SELLING OUT: 20% off s aeenititedsl listed. Species 
and mone House of Orchids, Raa Plains, N.J. 


BEAUTIFUL BLOOM PROVEN ORCHID Plants for 
amateur and advanced collectors. Fine hybrids, un- 
—— and rares. Liste free. Orchid Land, Fairfield 
l, a 


ORCHID PLANTS FOR SALE 


2 BUDDED ORCHID PLANTS $5 or 5 plants $10, 
postpaid. Imported Hawaiian Lavender Vandas. 
Growing instructions included. Samuel Presner, Box 


4550-HX, Coral Gables, Florida. 





PAPER SHELL PECANS 


LARGE DELICIOUS—Paper Shell Pecans sent post- 
paid, 5 Ibs. $3.60, 10 Ibs. $6.50. (Also Southern 
Strawberry Preserves packed in small wooden pails. ) 
Gift orders given special attention. Pamphlet on re- 
quest. Glendale Farms, Tylertcown, Miss. 





PLANTS 


20 TROPICAL PALM SEEDLINGS $2.00 adel 
Hibiscus, croton, jasmine, and other tropicals. Free 
list. Joe Tashiro, Box 2275, Miami Beach 40, Fla. 


RHODODENDRONS 


"“RHODODENDRONS” by The 
dodendron Society. The new 
book of down-to-earth information for the home 
gardener, written by practical men. Covers all phases 
of growing and care, plus new American ratings of 
hundreds of species and hybrids listing hardiness, 
color, bloomin ag season and height at 10 years. Price, 
$4.25 postpai A splendid Christmas gift. Order 
from: American Rhododendron Society, 3514 N. 
Russett Street, Portland 17, Oregon. 


American Rho- 
240 page, illustrated 


ROSE BUSHES 


ARP ROSES CATALOG FREE. 1958 All-America 
Winners, 130 blue ribbon varieties, old and new. 
Plant Pink Frost and The Yellow Rose of Texas. 
Arp-Care Grown, guaranteed to bloom. Popular 
varieties of papershell pecan, walnut and oriental 
persimmon, productive and ornamental. Arp Roses, 
Inc., Box 3338-AW, Tyler, Texas. 


SEEDS—TREE— LILY — FLOWER Special—2000 
Seeds—(customers choice) Colorado Blue Spruce, 
or Scotch Pine $1.00, plus informative catalog. 
(Order now). Catalog alone 10c please. Ransom 
Seed Co., San Gabriel, Calif. 


WILDFLOWERS 


WILDFLOWER AND NATIVE TREE Seeds. Free 
Catalog. Clyde Robin, Carmel Valley, Calif. 
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An orchid plant, like a 
precious gem, is prized 
above all other gifts 


} What gift could possibly compare with the sheer splendor 
| and natural beauty of a growing orchid. For loved ones 


















































in your family, close friends, business associates who 

deserve “‘something special,”’ an orchid plant is the per 
fect gift. During the Holiday season and for weeks to 
come. bud after bud will burst into spectacular, long 
lasting bloom right in their home—a living reminder 
you chose so well, so beautifully 





SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER: $8.85, 
plants. Postage Prepaid anywhere in U.S. 
Eastern shipping deadline for Christmas—December 15 


$11.75, $17.75 




















Write today for FREE descriptive material—in full 
color. All Holiday Gift Plants Carefully Selected and 
Shipped Direct From World-Famous 








“ACRES OF ORCHIDS” 


Rod McLellan Co. 


1497 EL CAMINO REAL * SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF. 
—— 


COMPOST 
50c A TON 


EASILY MADE FROM WASTE MATERIAL 

Burkleigh Compost Activator is natural; contains 

{ no chemicals. Makes sweet, earthy compost from 

' leaves, grass clippings, garden waste, hay, straw, 

{ sawdust, manures, etc. A little does much. Keeps 
full streneth until used 

Send only $1 for enough to activate up to two 

tons of waste material, plus complete instructions in 

16-page composting booklet including “SECRETS OF 

SAWDUST”. 
ORDER BY MAN TODAY “= pay delivery 


BURKLEIGH CO., Dept 515, Towson, Md. 


| LOVELY GLOXINIAS 


LARGE POST 
BULBS S) PAID 
One each—six colors. Limit twelve bulbs 


per customer. 


LLOYD’S GARDENS Gisd:tone, Oregon 


“« LANDSCAPE CONTRACTOR 


Make $20 to $€0 a day. Millions of new and old 
homes. estates. etc., need modern landscapina. Con- 
tracting is full time job for those who want to start 
own business. Start with smaller projects and work 
into laraer jobs. We show you how. Easy-to-follow 
Home Study Course. Hundreds of successful grad- 
uates. Write for Free Book. 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
F Dept. D-127 
11826 San Vicente Bivd. Los Angeles 49. Calif. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 






















































































































































































































CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty. national distribution, and 
beautitully designed books All subjects welcomed. 


Write. or send your MS directls 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS. INC. 
Atten. MR. THOMAS 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
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SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 
Any 3 different orders $2 ppd. 


Sensational bargain! Your name 
and address printed on 1000 
finest quality gummed labels. 
Padded! Packed with FREE Plas- 
4 tic GIFT BOX. Use them on sta- 
. tionery, books, cards, etc. 1000 

eee We hee nntington BR oniv $1 ppd. SPECIAL XMAS 
Round Meadow Piasa OFFER—ANY 3 DIFFERENT OR- 
. Washingtoa DERS 82. Satisfaction guaran- 

teed! Handy Labels, 1245 Jasper- 
son Bidg., Culver City 1, Calif. 



































Shelterbelts 
(Continued from page 33) 
to air any longer than necessary. As 
the plants are carried to the fields for 
planting, keep the roots in a bucket 
of water or keep them wrapped at 
all times in moist burlap or canvas. 


Planting Pointers 

If water is available, it is very de- 
sirable to water the soil well around 
the newly transplanted plants. Even in 
dryland planting, a bucket of water 
poured around each newly trans- 
planted tree or shrub will aid greatly 
in increasing survival. Shingles or 
boards placed on the windward side 
of the small evergreens and left there 
over the first winter will aid greatly 
in reducing the drying-out of these 
plants from wind. 

Mechanical tree planters do a good 
job of firming soil around the newly 
set trees. If planting by hand, make 
sure the soil is pressed well around 
the roots. Use the heel of the foot 
in doing this. Failure to secure good 
survival often occurs as a result of 
not paying attention to this detail 
more carefully. 

Early care of the trees means re- 
placement of dead trees and cultiva- 
tion. Cultivate often enough to dis- 
courage weeds. Such a practice will 
also help conserve moisture through 
the elimination of weed growth. If 
irrigation water is available, watering 
thoroughly and deeply at three to four 
week intervals will greatly aid in sur- 
vival and growth. Replace any dead 
or poor trees as early in the develop- 
ment of the belt as possible. Little or 
no fertilizing with commercial 
tilizers is usually needed. If a fer- 
tilizer program is planned, avoid ex- 
cessive use of manure and nitrogen- 
containing fertilizers. Nitrogen tends 
to overstimulate growth and may 
cause the trees to be more subject to 


For Those 


Earliest Tomatoes 


To develop sturdy plants for my 
earliest tomatoes as quickly as pos- 
sible, | sow several seeds in each 
plant band, and thin to one plant. 
When its stem is about 1% inches 
long, usually in about 3 weeks’ time, 
| cut a piece of waxed cardboard— 
wrappers for butter or margarine are 
fine—about 2’ inches wide and long 
enough to go around the inside of 
the plant band and lap over. 4 push 
this down around the inside of the 


fer- 


























winter injury. Avoid watering the 
trees too heavily in late summe. A 
drier period then will encourage bet- 
ter wood maturity. 


Protecting the Trees 


Rabbits may cause considerable in- 
jury during the early years of the belt. 
They can be controlled by various 
mechanical means or by placing re- 
pellents on the trunks of the trees, 
A number of repellents are available 
on the market. Livestock of all kinds 
can cause considerable injury to a belt 
of trees by breaking down plants and 
breaking off limbs. They also pack 
down the soil and put it in poor 
condition for the best tree growth. 
Adequate fencing is desirable to keep 
all kinds of livestock out of the belt. 


Mulching of belts with straw, hay 
and other materials may be beneficial 
in some areas. As a general rule, how- 
ever, clean cultivation is desired, es- 
pecially in dryland areas. This should 
be maintained as long as possible to 
discourage weeds. In dryland belts 
mulches may create a potential fire 
hazard. They also may harbor rodents, 
such as mice, which can cause serious 
injury by girdling the bark from 
young or established trees. 

The really tree minded farmer can 
find many ways trees will help in his 
farming operations. Some may be in- 
terested in woodlots or in Christmas 
tree plantings. Others who have prob- 
lem drift soils may consider the de- 
sirability of planting field shelterbelts. 
Tree planting in waste places on the 
farm may serve as cover for wild 
game. Belts planted around dams and 
dugouts may serve to catch more snow 
and add more moisture to these farm 
reservoirs. 

In all respects trees add immeasur- 
ably to better farming and better farm 
living. © 


plant band about an inch deep and 
fasten the lap with adhesive tape, 
then fill with more soil. 

This gives a stocky, well-rooted 
plant without the check usually 
caused by transplanting to another 
container. 

When the plants are ready to set 
out it is easy to remove them soil 
and all by running a knife around 
the inside of the cardboard and 
plant band. They may then be set. 
out in the garden without ever hav- 
ing any check in their growth. 


—Kay Corbin, Tennessee 


Flower & Garden Magazine for 





Suburban & Country Dwellers 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and 
cesspool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks 
up solids and grease — prevents overflow, 
back-up, odors. Regular use saves costly 
pumping or digging. Simply mix dry powder 
in water, flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic 
tank, cesspool. Six months’ supply (23 ozs.) 
only $2.95 pd. Northel Distributors, GF-12, 
P.O. Box 1103, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Winter Bloom 
(Continued from page 29) 


or corn meal are good for this. Mix 
about half-and-half, or until you have 
a putty-like mixture which you can 
press into holes bored into a section 
of log or stick. Hang this stick in a 
convenient place and watch the tiny 
beauties come quickly to it. 


Mockingbird Problem 


The mocker is a beautiful and 
graceful bird, but he has a terrible 
disposition. He is unsociable, and a 
picky eater. He will run all other 
birds away from a feeder, while he 
dallies with a few morsels. So if you 
have mockers in your winter garden, 
feed them at a separate station some 
distance from other stations. It will 
be easy to convince the mockers that 
this is their own special boarding 
house if you observe their special eat- 
ing preferences. They like raw apple, 
grapes, raisins, and small pieces of 
white bread. With the exception of 
the bread, most other winter birds 
of the Midwest will shun the mocker’s 
diet. 


Warming Rewards 


Some cold morning when the snow 
lies inches deep over the landscape, 


Mid-America, December, 1957 


MARKET BY MAIL 


(tee \\ 


MAKE MONEY WRITING . . . short paragraphs! 
You don’t have to be a trained author to make 
money writing. Hundreds now making money 
every day on short paragraphs. I tell you what 
to write, where and how to sell; and supply 
big list of editors who buy from beginners. 
Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write 
to sell, right away. Send for free facts. Benson 
200-M, 7464 Clark Street, 


Barrett, Dept. 


Chicago 26, Ill. 


SLIPPER MOCS! Swell gift for women of all 
ages! Exauisitely comfortable and perfect 
fitting! Like walking on air—bouncy foam 
crepe soles, choice leather, handlaced, flexi- 
ble,smartly styled and quality made. Women’s 
full & half sizes 3 to 13, AAAAA to EEE. Red, 
Smoke. Taffytan, White. All purchases sub- 
ject to exchange or money-back. Fast de- 
livery — COD’s accepted. Factory-to-you 
Special Offer: $5.95 plus 50c post. Moccasin- 
Craft, 58-FT, Buffum St., Lynn, Mass. 


the gray dawn is slow in coming, and 
you linger between the warm _ bed- 
covers, you may wonder if all this 
bird feeding is worth the bother. After 
all, they found food long before you 
got so Why should you 
spend all that money. Let them 
scratch for it, like they did before. 
Then from the cold gray outside 
comes the cheerful “peter-peter-peter” 
of a hungry titmouse, and the apolo- 
getic “beek .. . beek . . . beek” of an 
early feeding cardinal, and you get up 
to make sure there is food for them. 
Then you know it is all worth while, 
for these are the winter flowers of 
your garden, and they truly are lovely. 


generous. 


YOU CAN GROW ORCHIDS now. Enjoy growing 
your own fine orchids right in your home for 
gifts, pleasure or profit. Have indoor winter 
flowers; lovely corsage flowers, longest lived, 
lasting 6 to 8 weeks. Plants increase in size 
each year; can be divided. Quality starter sets 
reasonable, now! Cypripedium Orchids in 
bud. Best home orchids. (Small illus.) Spe- 
cial $7.25 ea.; 3 plants $18.50 ppd. Cym- 
bidium Orchids (large illus.) only $9.75; 3 
plants $26. Easy directions for home growing 
included. Free literature. Order now! Sherman 
Orchid Gardens G-127, Grand & Gladstone, 
Glendora, California. 


HOME & GARDEN CALENDAR 1958. Lovelier than 
ever this year! 75% more writing space than 
other calendars! 62 arrangements for tables, 


holidays, and flower shows, with materials, 
mechanics and colors fully described. Space 
for planting dates and garden record. Includes 
21 photos from the latest International Flower 
Show—a treat for all who missed this fam- 
ous exhibit. 4-color cover. Boxed. $1.00 ppd. 
—1958 Flower Arrangement Calendar, $1.25 
Dorothy Biddle Service, Hawthorne 6, N. Y. 


THE WHOLE TOWN’S talking about our old- 
fashioned radio spice chest. This charming 
authentic reproduction has a solid hardwood 
cabinet. Hand rubbed to a mellow finish. 
All brass fittings, super sensitive radio equi- 
valent to 7 tube performance. Priced $54.95. 
With shutters instead of paneled doors $5 00 
extra. It can also be bought in the old- 
fashioned wall telephone type at $59.95. All 
radios shipped express. Jeanne Shop, 504 
Richey Avenue, West Collingswood, N. J. 
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As SOME OF you may have suspected, 
I like to figure out labor saving shortcuts 
and gadgets. One of these is what I call 
my “Sit-N-Pic.” Non-gardeners may refer 
to us as having “strong backs and weak 
minds.” Although I can’t brag about the 
strength of mind, I must confess about the 
weakness of back. 


With this gadget, however, I am 
able to do work that otherwise I no 
longer had the stamina nor stom- 
ach (Maybe I should 
admit that too much stomach made 
some of this stooping and bending 
over difficult.) 


to endure. 


First, get two pieces of galvanized six- 
spout, 11 inches long. The 
heavier the metal you can get for these. 
the better. Next cut ten six-inch circles of 
Yg-inch wood. These can be sanded or 
rasped down, so they will just fit snugly 
inside the pipe. A %-inch hole was drilled 
exactly in the center of all of these. The 
reason I stress the “center” is that other- 
~ wise you are going to have trouble later 
lining up the rod that becomes the axle. 

Place one of these wooden circle pieces 
in the center of one of the pipes. Every 
two or three inches nail this in place with 
galvanized shingle nails. You can use screws 
if you prefer. Next nail other circles, half 
between the center and the ends. 
Then place the end pieces in and _ nail. 
Nail or screw these pieces in as you go, 
so if one becomes turned 
before the 


inch down 


way 


or twisted you 
can correct it outside pieces 
are nailed in. 

The second wheel or roller is made the 
same way. Now get eight pieces of strap 
metal, two inches long and % inch thick 
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by % inch wide. Drill a %-inch hole in 
the center of these, and a %-inch hole 
in each end. Ream these end holes out, so 
screws will go in flush. With flat headed 
screws to fit these end holes, fasten one 
of these “bearings” or metal plates exactly 
over the center hole in each end of your 
roller wheels. You could of course use 
this without these metal bearings, but the 
wood will soon wear out of round and 
the holes get too large. 

The next step is to get two pieces of 
%-inch rod, 14% inches long. You may 
have to sand these down a bit so they 
will turn freely in the two-inch stub metal 
pieces referred to above. Or you can 
slightly enlarge the holes. These become 
Run threads on both ends of 
these two pieces. Y: inch long. You will 
need eight washers and four nuts to fit 
these rods. In case you have no way of 
threading them, drill a 1/16-inch hole in 
each end. and use cotter keys. 

You are now ready to make the “chas- 
sis. Three-fourth-inch plywood is _ best 
here. You will need two pieces 18 inches 
long by seven inches wide. Allowing seven 
inches at the top and centered, slope off the 
ends. to within one inch at each end. 
Note the diagram. Next drill 3-inch holes 
one inch from the bottom and two inches 
from the end in each end of these side 
If possible I would suggest that 
you clamp these pieces together and drill 
each end together so they will line up true. 

On the side that becomes the inside of 
these. place the remaining two inch long 
metal pieces with the holes lined exactly 
over the 34g-inch holes you have just drilled. 
Fasten these in place with flat headed, 
counter sunk screws. 


the axles. 


pieces. 


CHASSIS 


WHEEI 


OR ROLLER 





ATTACHING WHEEL TO CHASSIS 






. BASIC 
SIT-N-PIC 
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For the top or seat you will need a 
piece of plywood seven inches wide and 
13% inches long. For the brace, it can be 
a piece 8% inches wide and 11% inches 
long. The exact measurements might vary 
slightly, depending upon the thickness of 
your washers, etc. In case some of your 
other measurements are off, you can make 
a test assembly, before you place this brace 
and top piece in place permanently. 

This brace is to go half way between 
the top and bottom, and center between 
the ends of the two side pieces. Be sure 
you have the metal strap iron pieces to- 
wards the inside. In the final assembly, 
use about two-inch flat headed wood screws. 

The wheels or rollers should fit snugly 
between the side pieces, yet have enough 
end play or space so they will turn freely, 
without binding. Place a nut on one end 
of an axle or rod, put on a washer, then 
run it through one of the end holes of 
the side piece. Next comes a washer, then 
through the roller, another washer, through 
the second side piece, a washer, and 
finally the nut. Repeat this for the other 
wheel. 

Now you can fasten in the center brace. 
The sides should stand parallel. Put on the 
seven-inch wide piece; and you have com- 
pleted your first Sit-N-Pic. 

As you sit on it, you can apply 
pressure with your feet, scooting 
yourself along, forward or back- 
ward. A slight “hist” or hitch on 
one corner helps change directions. 
After making my first “Sit-N-Pic’’ as 

above, I decided to convert it into what 
I call my Deluxe Model. You probably can 
locate a stamped metal seat from an old 
hay rake, mower, or some such piece of 
equipment. Likewise, get the screw portion 
of an old wood vise, or maybe the screw 
elevating section of an old piano stool. 


Weld the head of the screw portion of 
one of these to the bottom center of the 
metal seat. 


Drill a hole in the center of the wooden 
top. large enough to let this screw shaft 
go through. Next fasten the socket firmly 
in place over this hole. 

With a seat like this you can raise or 
lower it to fit the work you are doing. 
Naturally you can turn from side to side, 
or turn completely around. I have used 
mine for picking weeds out of the lawn, 
as well as picking beans, strawberries and 
raspberries.—J.E.T. 





Wouldn’t It Be Wonderful If Lilacs Bloomed in the Snow? . . . And if 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
Could Be EASY? 


Well, we can’t promise you Lilacs 
in December . . . but we will promise 
you this can be your gayest, most 
carefree Christmas yet. 


Let FLOWER and GARDEN do your 


Christmas shopping for you... 


Don’t worry with crowds—wonder 
about right size—which color—how 
many more does he or she have? Will 
the cash hold out? How to get it 
mailed? Extra expense of wrapping 
and card. 


We'll do it ALL ... and your friends 
will be thrilled to receive FLOWER and 
GARDEN for a full year or longer. They'll 
appreciate your thoughtfulness in selecting 
the one gardening magazine designed espe- 

uly for the area in which they live... 
the newest, most exciting magazine that 
ever took the gardening public by storm. 


Subscriptions sent in now will be- 
gin with the big January 1958 issue. 
The first copy will arrive immedi- 
ately after Christmas. 


We'll send an attractive gift card with 
your personal message neatly handwritten 
and addressed. 


If you prefer you may send your 
check now, or we'll send you a state- 
ment which may be paid in January. 


Nowhere else can you get (and give) so 
much for so little. 


Don’t wait another minute. Enjoy the easiest, most economical and satisfying Christmas shopping you’ve ever done . . 


- you. Fill in the coupon below and mail it TODAY. Be sure to ennclose complete names and addresses, legibly printed on a separate 
sheet of paper. 


. or had done 





NOW YOU CAN 


GROW 


indoors...on your window sill 


Bloom indoors and outdoors, almost all yearl These heavenly little roses thrive 
on any sunny window sill—the only roses that bloom indoors. Set out in your 
garden as early as May, they'll bloom till frost! Perfect for borders, edging, rock 
gardens! 

So easy to grow! Need no special care! Despite their delicate, fragile appearance, 
these tiny Fairy Roses are among the world’s hardiest! Even inexperienced 
gardeners can grow them easily. Just follow our simple directions and watch 
them leaf out—then cover the little bush with enchanting petite roses! Tough 
little fellows, they'll bloom for years with minimum care. 


Yours in 4 glorious colors! A warm, rich red; a soft pink; a pure white; a sunny 
yellow! Choose your favorite, or have them all in our special 4-color assortment. 


You'll feel as though you've captured tiny drops of the rainbow on your 
window sill! 


Supply limited — act today! Make sure you have these exquisite Swiss Fairy Roses 
this very winter! Don’t delay! Orders filled on a first-come, first-served basis. 
For gifts, for yourSelf, get at the head of the list! Mail the coupon NOW! 


Lit oka deiel had CAMs! you are not completely satisfied with 


your Fairy Roses, we will send you free replacement or money back. That is our 


absolute guarantee! 
COLOR PICTURES FROM FARM JOURNAL MAGAZINE 


SEND COUPON TODAY © SUPPLY LIMITED 
STERN'S NURSERIES, ARBOR 120, GENEVA, N. Y. 


Please rush me the following Swiss Fairy Rose Bushes, postpaid: 


nine Pink Yellow White 
$2 each; 2 for $3.50; 4 for $6; 10 for $12 
seed Special assortment (4 plants, 1 of each color), $6 


Cash [] Check []) Money Order () 


red (pat. #1032) yellow (pat. #407) 
Pink (pat. £1293) white (pat. £408) 


$2 each © 2 for $3.50 
4 for $6 © 10 for $12 


Amt. encl. — 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 


CITY SS STATE 


Note: If you wish us to ship as gifts direct to your friends, 
please enclose their names and addresses on separate paper. 


MINIATURE ROSES 


ALL 
WINTER! 


These precious miniature Swiss Fairy 
Roses bloom indoors on your window sill 
all winter long—just like any house plant! 
Imagine having real roses, right in your 
home, when it’s snowy and bleak outside! 
Every lovely flower 

is a true and perfect 

rose, exquisitely 

dainty and colorful, 

and almost unbe- 

lievably tiny! Each 

bloom is about the 

size of a nickel—the 

fairy-size rosebuds 

are scarcely larger 

than a finger nail! 

They'll bloom all 

winter long on 

graceful bushes that never grow taller 
than 8” to 12”. 


Delightful Living Christmas Gift! There is 
no more delightful way to say “Merry 
Christmas” than with these enchanting 
Fairy Rosebushes. They will bloom this 
very year, right in the heart of winter, 
and bloom for many years, reminding 
your friends of your thoughtfulness. Im- 
agine the pleasure they'll give flower- 
hungry friends in city apartments! Think 
of the color and loveliness they'll bring 
to a sickroom, the love of nature they’ll 
awaken in a child! 


What a glory for your window sill! What en- 


trancing centerpieces, boutonnieres, nosegays! 
What a delight for you and your friends! 


-Stern's Nurseries 


ARBOR 120, GENEVA, N. Y. 


specialists in rare and choice trees, plants and flowers 





